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PREFACE 


The goal of this raidertaking was to describe two, complex social 
processes herein identified as two types of elementary classroom organ- 
ization. let, it must be r ecognized that any attempt at description is 
a hazardous endeavor. The reader, then, must anticipate that some 
discrepancy will unavoidably exist between what those processes were 
in reality and what appears herein as a graphic record of those processes. 

Such discrepancies are, in part, a function of the perception processes 
of the observer and the abstraction processes of the language with which 
the observer attempts to record his data. It is within such a rationale 

that the author assumes the responsibility for the inaccuracies which 
may appear in this report. 

The author wishes toeicpress his gratitude to the following persons 
for their various contributions to the projects 

The teachers and students in the two elementary schools, particularly 
the principals. Miss Mary Brown and Mr. Frank Bradshaw, for their partic- 
ipation in data collection; 

Dr. L. V. Rasmussen, Superintendent, Mr. Thorwald Esbensen, and Hr. 
Richard Weatherman, of the Duluth Public Schools, for their assistance 
with the design of the study; 

Dr. Kenneth De Young and Dr, Alvin Ollenberger for their consultation 
on the statistical analysis; 

Mr. Duane Peterson and Mr. Peter McKenna for processing the data; 

Mrs. Iris Gustafson, Marge Hendrickson, Jennifer Mitchell, Shirley 
Iverson, and Kathy Deetz for their secretarial assistance during the 
preparation of the report. 
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CHAPTER I 


PROBLEM 

The obligation to individualize instruction has long been a major 
challenge to the professional educator. Ever since the onset of the 
graded structure of the American elementary school, educators have been 
attempting various ways to meet this obligation. In the past, these 
attempts have largely been limited to the creativeness of some indiv^ 
idual teachers who have attempted to individualize through the use of 
various grouping techniques and, to some extent, the use of multi-level 
materials. 

More recently, the highly improved economic climate of education, 
the abrupt surge in the availability of instructional materials, as well 
as a greater flexibility of school building design have permitted greater 
experimentation with methods designed for individualized instruction. 

In that such modification of classroom organization is receiving impetus 
from many quarters, it seems imperative that these experimental plans 
be carefully evaluated to ensure that curricular outcomes are indeed 
consonant with the goals of elementary education. 

In the fall of 196ii, the Duluth (Minnesota) Public Schools initia- 
ted a program which sought to develop an instructional scheme which would 
permit teachers to realize their goal of individualizing instruction 
according to the needs and abilities of children. After one year of 
initial development, an evaluation of that instructional scheme was under- 
taken, The evaluation was designed to make a two-year longitudinal 
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assessment of two groups of children as they, respectively, proceeded 
either through an individualized form of classroom organization or 
through a more conventional, departmentalized form of classroom or- 
ganization. 

General Purpose 

The two purposes of this investigation were: 

1) to assess selected types of cognitive and affective be- 
haviorial changes exhibited by two groups of intermediate 
grade students as each group proceeded through a different 
type of classroom organization during their fifth and sixth 
grade years, and 

2) to examine a) the attitudes and opinions of the teachers 
involved in an experimental-type of individualized in- 
struction concept, as implemented, and b) selected problems 
pertaining to the changing of a teacher's role function. 

While the importance of academic achievement should certainly 

j 

not be minimized, it was felt that other changes were also occuring 

I 

that also needed assessment in order to properly evaluate the rela- 
tive strengths and weaknesses of each type of program. An effort, 
therefore, was made to measure certain affective, as well as cogni- 
tive, types of changes. 

Specific Purposes 

The specific purposes of this investigation included: 

1. To determine for each group of students the changes which 

o 
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occurred in the academic areas of reading vocabulary, reading compre- 
hension, language skills, work-study skills, and arithmetic skills 
during the two year period. 

2. To determine for each group of students the changes which 
occurred in the affective behavior areas of academic self concept, 
liking for school activities, liking for peers, dependence proneness, 
and locus of control during the two year period. 

3. To investigate the null hypotheses that there were no sig- 
nificant statistical differences between the performances of the two 
groups at and across specific time intervals on selected measures of 
cognitive and affective behavioral changes. 

To examine the attitudes and opinions of the teachers in- 
volved in the programs in respect: 

(a) to the extent to which the teachers felt that the respec- 
tive programs were fulfilling their educational objectives, 

(b) to the manner in which the teachers in the respective pro- 
grams envisioned the suitability of the methods and proced- 
ures utilized, 

(c) to the manner in which the classroom teachers perceived the 
problems involved in changes and transition from a conven- 
tional to an unconventional form of classroom organization. 

M i * ** 

Definition of Terms 

Within the context of this study, the use of the following term- 
inology was delimited to the denotations given below: 

1. Classroom organization . This term refers to a classroom 
management system which prescribes the manner in which 
students are managed and instruction is communicated. 
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2. Self - contained classroom organization . This term refers 
to the management system where one teacher has full re- 
sponsibility for managing the behavior of one classroom 
unit of 2£-3£ students and where that same teacher is 
charged with the responsibility of conducting instruc- 
tion in five or more subject areas of the curriculum to 
students who comprise a single classroom group, * 

3# Departmentalized classroom organization . This term refers 
to the management system where one teacher has full respon- 
sibility for managing the behavior of one classroom unit of 
25>-35' students for an allotted portion of the school day 
and where the same teacher is charged with the responsibil- 
ity for conducting instruction in one, two, or three areas 
of the curriculum to three separate classroom units of stu- 
dents at the same grade level. The responsibilities of 
student management and of conducting instruction for these 
classroom units of students are shared among three teachers 
at the same grade level — each of whom are designated to be 
in charge of certain subjects within the fifth or sixth 
grade curriculums. For example, one teacher may be in 
charge of language arts and music, another with math and 
science, and the third with social studies, art, and phys- 
ical education. (See Chapter III, Methodology, - for further 
amplification. ) 

U. Individualized - contract classroom organization . This term 
refers to the management system where a unit of 2£-35 
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students function individually about 75$ of the time, in 
small groups of two to ten students about 1 $% of the time, 
and in large groups about 10$ of the time, while the manage- 
ment of these students along with three other pupil-units of 
similar size is the joint responsibility of a team of four 
teachers, it is only for the latter 10 percent of the time 
that a teacher would have the responsibility for the group- 
type management of one or more classroom size units of stu- 
dents. Similarly, instruction is typically conducted by 
meanB 'of a written "contract" which prescribes the learning 
task for the child. (See Chapter III, Methodology, for fur- 
ther amplification. ) 

3>. The contract . While the concept of individualized instruc- 
tion has bean implemented in many different ways, the essence 
of individualized instruction as considered within the program 
evaluated by this study is represented by the "contract." A 
"contract" is a written statement which describes l) a specific 
purpose of the learning task as an instructional objective 
stated in behavioral terms, 2) the criterion of performance 
required for assumed mastery of the instructional objective, 

3) instructional procedures which suggest to the student the 
resources by which he can accomplish the objective, and li) a 
statement of taxonomy which describes the type of learning 
outcome. In addition, an integral part of the " individual i zed- 
contract" concept is an evaluation step which requires the 
student to pass a mastery test before proceeding to the next 


contract. By means of the contract, students can pace them- 
selves individually as they undertake a common set of instruc- 
tional objectives which have been designed for their particular 
grade level, (See Chapter III, Methodology, for further discus- 
sion of procedures. See Appendix IS for samples of contracts,) 

Limitations 

Any interpretations of the findings reported in this study must 
acknowledge the following limitations: 

1, The instruments which were available for the assessment of 
affective variables, although demonstrably valid, have defi- 
nite limitations pertaining to their stability and dioo*i mir- 
ation. This presents a major limitation when the measurement 
of change on affective variables is attempted. 

2. The characteristics of both treatment conditions, the individ- 
ualized and the departmentalized form of organization, have been 
carefully and thoroughly documented in the discussion of the 
methodology. However, it must be acknowledged that maintaining 
the desired stability of theso characteristics to the satisfaction 
of experimental rigor was not possible. Although even at the 

end of the evaluation period, the two treatments were distinctly 
different, there was an observed tendency for some contamina- 
tion of methods which resulted in some regression toward a 
common instructional procedure. 


CHAPTER II 


RELATED LITERATURE 

Perhaps the principal instructional dilemma which teachers face is 
defined by the two "stubborn 11 facts of educational reality: 1) that op- 
timal learning rates can be achieved only when the nature and the diffi- 
culty of the learning content is appropriate to the abilities, needs, and 
interests of the individual child and 2) that in any classroom group there 
exists a formidable range of inter-student differences in regard to abili- 
ties, needs, and interests. 

In order to resolve this instructional dilemma, teachers have 
attempted various types of classroom organization in order to provide for 
the individual differences. In actual practice, such attempts have been 
typically limited to variations of large and small group procedures. In- 
vestigations of such procedures have pertained to comparisons of hetero- 
genous and homogenous grouping plans (e,g., Bicak, 1961*) or to comparisons 
between self-contained and departmental types of classroom organization 
(e.g*, Gibb and Matala, 1962; Lambert, et. al,, 1961* )• 

While there apparently has been some experimentation with organizing 
classrooms for individualized instruction, there exist relatively few 
reports of research in the literature which describe formal evaluations of 
such programs. The literature is characterized by reports which describe 
attempts to individualize instruction by specific subject matter areas, 
particularly in reading, (e.g., Aronow, 1961), in arithmetic (e.g., Sanga, 
i960), in spelling (e.g,, Eisman, 1962), and in the use of programmed 
materials (e.g., Frye, 1962), 
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Other investigations have examined other aspects of classroom condi- 
tions and/or learner characteristics which affect the learning behavior 

t 

of children. Sears (1963) has examined such variables as l) self concept, 

2) attitude toward peers, 3) classroom behavior, h) academic achievement, 

£) attitude toward school activity and 6) creativity. Flanders (1963) has 
investigated the effects of "dependence proneness" of children as it may 
effect learning behavior. Brookerover (1962) and Spaulding (1963) have 
also examined the effects of self concept on academic achievement. 

In each of the studies cited in the preceding paragraph, while certain 
affective variables were found to be signilicantly related in varying de- 
gree to academic achievement, each of the investigations were contracted 
within a single type of classroom organization. There is little informa- 
tion available regarding the differential effects of various types of learn- 
ing environments (i.e., classroom organization) upon these affective varia- 
bles. 

Moreover, few studies have investigated the aspect of change in such 
affective variables produced as a result of varying the type of learning 
environment (that is, using an affective variable as a dependent variable), 
The dearth of such studies is perhaps accountable when the status of avail- 
able instruments and appropriate analysis methods are taken into account. 
Recent work in instrument development (e.g., Sears, 1963 5 Spaulding, 19635 
Bialer, 1961 5 Flanders, 1961) and in statistical methodology (e.g., Harris, 
1963) now permit initial, though crude, inquiry into the measurement of 
change which may occur in affective type of variables among elementary 
age children. 

Attempts to assess various attitudinal variables with instruments 
of this type have been recently reported by Dethmers (1968) and Alschuler 
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and Ham (1969)* Moreover, both of these studies were evaluations of cer- 
tain aspects of the Duluth individualized instructional programs. 

Dethmers examined the variables of self concept, value orientation 
and academic achievement between 1) an individualized (contract) program 
and 2) a traditional, self-contained program which were attended by fifth 
and sixth grade children from economically distressed districts. Dethmers 
found that students in the traditional, self-contained classroom achieved 
signri f.ioanbly higher scores on measures of academic achievement and self 
uutap t than did the students in the individualized instructional program. 
There were no observed differences on the locus of control measure. 

Alschuler and Ham reported their findings of a study which involved 
a two-year comparison of an individualized program and of a traditional 
program at the junior high school level. During the first year of the 
comparisons, no significant differences were found between groups on mea- 
sures of need-for-achievement or need-for-affiliation. The junior high 
students in the individualized program were significantly lower on measures 
of nee d-f or -power and academic achievement. 

During the second year of the program, the differences observed pre- 
viously between programs on measures of need-for-power and academic achieve- 
ment no longer existed. Other attitudinal measures, however, revealed that 
boys in the individualized program reported " significantly greater need to 
avoid failure in achievement-oriented situations (higher debilitating test 
anxiety) and significantly lower self-esteem." (p. 37), Similarly, these 
researchers reported that girls in the individualized program were sig- 
nificantly lower on measures of need-for-achievement than the girls in 
the traditional junior high school program. 



CHAPTER III 


METHODOLOGY 

This evaluation involved two separate phases — one phase in- 
volved an assessment of cognitive and affective changes which occumnad 
in students and the other phase involved a survey of teacher attitudes 
and opini.ns regarding curriculum innovations involving individual 
instruction schemes# 

The methodology fallowed in conducting a survey of teacher 
attitudes and opinions about the individualized instruction approach 
involved securing responses on the 78 item questionnaire from each of 
the sixteen elementary teachers in the Duluth school system who were 
identified with an individualized instruction curriculum project. The 
percent of agreement and disagreement on each item was computed and a 
chi-square analysis was conducted to identify those items where'. thho 
proportion of agreement to disagreement was statistically significant. 

The methodology which was used in the evaluation of selected 
pupil behaviors in the two forms of classroom organization will be 
described in terms of 1) pupil characteristics, 2) the treatment con- 
ditions, 3) instrumentation, U) design, and 5>) statistical analysis# 

Pupil Characteristics 

The selection of students for the experimental, individualize d- 
contract program was a function j £ an administrative decision made by 
the school officials to implement the experimental program within a 
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certain elementary school building* Thus, the subjects in the experi- 
mental group of this study included all those fourth grade children who 
resided within the attendance district of that elementary school build- 
ing during the 1965-1966 school year* The attendance district was charac- 
terized by families of the middle-middle and upper-middle socioeconomic 
levels as described by the Warner Index of Socioeconomic Characteristics* 

In order to control for the influence of the socio-economic 
factors upon cognitive and affective change measurements, a second school 
attendance district was selected which was also characterized by similar 
socio-economic levels. The attendance district was nearby but not ad- 
jacent to the district in which the experimental program was located* 

The subjects designated for the control group were all students who 
were enrolled in the fourth grade sections of the school building ser- 
ving this attendance district during the 1965-1966 school year* 

Because of a certain degree of mobility of the families in these 
districts, only the students for whom complete data was available for 
grades four, five, and six were retained for this study* As a result, 
the experimental group contained 53 students and the control group 
contained 78 students. 

Preliminary analysis of the pre-treatment data pertaining to 
achievement test scores and intelligence test scores indicated that 
statistically significant differences existed between the mean scores 
of boys and girls within each of the two schools. Table 1 illustrates 
that the means of IQ scores for boys in the two groups were 109*82 and 
113* 111, respectively, and that the mean IQ scores for girls in the two 
groups were ll5*35> and 118*21, respectively. 
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Table 1 

Mean Values of Lorge -Thorndike Intelligence Test Scores 
for Boys and Girls in the E:xper:lmental and Control Conditions 



SEX 

CONDITION 

N 

MEAN IQ 


Boys 

Experimental 

28 

109.82 

Boys 

Control 

29 

113.1*1 

Girls 

Experimental 

23 

115.35 

Girls 

Control 

kl 

118.21 


A two way analysis of variance. Table 2, revealed that the 
differences in IQ scores between sexes were significant at the .05? 
level of probability. 

Table 2 

A Two-Way Analysis (Sex by School) of Lorge-Thorndike 
Intelligence Test Scores for Subjects in Grade Five 


SOURCE OF VARIANCE 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Between Sexes 

1 

26.6^ 

26.6^ 

5.58' 

Between Schools 

1 

10.1*2 

10.1*2 

2.18 

Interaction 

1 

.13 

.13 

.03 

Within Groups 

123 


1*.78 



*p i.oS 
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Similarly, Table 3 indicates the means for the composite scores 
on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills for boys were 53.11 and 55.19, re- 
spectively, and that the means for the Iowa Test of Basic Skills com- 
posite scores for girls were 58.08 and 59.37, respectively. 

Table 3 

Mean Scores on Iowa Test of Basic Skills for Boys and 
for Girls in the Experimental and Control Conditions 


SEX 

CONDITION 

N 

MEAN 

Boys 

Experimental 

28 

53.11 

55.19 

Boys 

Control 

31 

Girls 

Experimental 

2b 

58.08 

Girls 

Control 

ill 

59.37 


A two-way analysis of variance, Table k P reveals that the pre- 
treatment differences in ITBS achievement scores between sexes were 
significant at the ,01 level of probability. 
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Table k 

A Two-Way Analysis (Sex by School) of Iowa Test of BasiS 
Skills Composite Achivement Scores for Subjects in 

Grade Pour 



Source of Variance 

df 

SS 

■■■— ■ 

MS 

F 


Between Sexes 

1 

20.92 

20.92 

7.80*' 

Between Schools 

1 

2.81; 

2*8 ii 

1.05 

Interaction 

1 

.a 6 

.16 

#06 

Within Groups 

120 


2.68 



**ep < .01 


These findings suggested that the boys and girls within each of the two 
schools represented distinctly different populations. Thus, because of 
these differences, a design was selected which examined the achievement 
and affective measures separately for boys and for girls, 

A further inspection of Tables 1 and 2, supplemented by the one 
way analysis conducted by sexes separately on achievement test scores 
as reported in Tables B-l and B-2 in Appendix B, reveal that no statis- 
tically significant differences existed on measures of intelligence or 
academic achievement scores between the two groups of boys in the two 
treatment conditions or between groups of girls in the two treatment 
conditions. This finding suggested that further control of pre-treat- 
ment differences on intelligence scorjs or on academic achievement 
scores were not necessary for the purposes of this investigation. 
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In respect to the design of the study, it must be noted that 
the students in both groups had attended self-contained types of class- 
rooms during their previous five years of school (kindergarten through 
Grade I 4 ) . Thus, it was assumed that the type of classroom procedure 
and the type of teacher-pupil relationship (in the organisational sense 
had not been significantly different for the children in the two groups 
prior to the evaluation period. 

Treatment Conditions 

A thorough description of the two treatment conditions was es- 
pecially important in an investigation of this type. Prior to the 
study, careful documentation of the characteristics of each treatment 
condition was undertaken by means of l) extensive, on-site observation 
of all classrooms involved, 2 ) examination of curriculum guides, texts, 
and other instructional materials, and 3 ) interviews with the classroom 
teachers and principals within the buildings involved. The following 
descriptions of the two treatment conditions encompass l) the physical 
characteristics, 2 ) instructional characteristics, and 3 ) the learner 
characteristics . 


1. Experimental Condition 

The Individualized-Contract Plan of Classroom Organization 

a) Experimental Coiiditions Physical Characteristics 

( 1 ) The classrooms, individually, were of ordinary size 

(25> ! x 30* ). They were adjoined in pairs and partioned 
only by a folding partion which was seldom closed. 
Consequently, the physical classroom was usually doubled 
in size and contained two groups of students who were 
usually working at different instructional tasks. The 
structure which housed this program was a four year old 
one-story addition which had been added to an older, two- 
story, brick school building. 
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(2) The students were seated at individual, movable desks 
which were arranged in varying fashions. Some desks were 
in rows, others were in square or oval patterns with the 
desk edges of one student adjoining the desk of the next 
student. Other arrangements included clusters of six or 
eight desks in table-type arrangements. 

(3) Students faced in various directions because of the 
seating arrangements. 

(li) There was no definable '‘front” of the room. The teacher 
walked among the desks to work with students individually. 

The teacher had an office which was adjacent to the class- 
room to which students went when they wished to confer 
with the teacher. 

(5) A chalkboard was usually on one wall of the room which 
the teacher utilized extensively. Other pieces of audio- 
visual equipment, such as film-strip projector, overhead 
projector, tape recorder, record player, and television 
set were also available within the "duplex" room. The 
children typically operated the equipment. Each room 
contained sinks, a water supply and electrical outlets. 

(6) Bulletin boards we^e usually found on at least two walls 
of the room. These display areas contained either l) pic- 
tures or other resource materials which the teacher had 
mounted and/or 2) pictures, drawings, or other art pro- 
jects which the students had pr pared. The rooms varied 
in the amount of materials displayed. 

(7) Some rooms also contained displays of various types of 
realia; e.g., rock collections, which had been placed in 
on tables or counters for children to view. 

(8) The children spent approximately one hour and forty min- 
utes per day in each of four subject area rooms. At the 
end of each period, the students moved to a different room 
for a different set of subjects. The grouping of the sub- 
ject areas were determined by the strengths and interests 
of the teachers involved. The fifth grade individualized- 
contract teaching areas included l) language arts, 2) science 
and physical education, 3) social studies and music, U) mathe- 
matics and art. 

b)> Experimental Qondition: Instructional Characteristics 

(1) The teaching staff for the two classroom grou s of students 
in the experimental treatment consisted of four teachers, two 
men and two women, who were each responsible for one or two 
subject matter areas. These teachers worked in a departmental- 
type arrangmenet serving two sections of fifth grades and two 
sections of sixth grades. 
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(2) The most distinguishing characteristic of the individual- 
ized-contraht form of organization was the manner in which 
students were presented or assigned study material. The 
subject-area teacher prepared a dittoed '"contract 11 for the 
student which directed the student to perform usually 
from six to twelve tasks before he was permitted to take 

a test over the material covered by that particular con- 
tract. The work in the contract was primarily based upon 
the material that was contained in the textbooks that 
were normally used in the city’ s elementary school cur- 
riculum. The contracts often required the student to 
consult sources other than the textbook for information — 
such as a film, a film strip, a tape, etc. (See Appendix E.) 

(3) The subject-area teacher was soley responsible for the 
planning and the evaluation of the material presented. 

He was not responsible, in conventional terms, for the 
presentation or the pacing of the instruction. 

(U) The subject-area teacher, in preparing the contracts, re- 
lied most extensively upon existing, commercially pub- 
lished text books and achievement test objectives for the 
selection of concepts or skills to be taught, 

(5>) The subject-area teacher maintained a record of each 

student 1 s progress of completed contracts. The teacher:* 
conferred with each student at the completion of each 
contract. The teacher then assigned the next contract and 
usually, personality, handed the succeeding contract to 
the student. This teacher-student conference usually 
occurred in the teachers’ office which was adjacent to 
the classrooms. 

(6) The classroom teacher was assisted by a student teacher 
who was enrolled in a practicum at a nearby teacher train- 
ing institution. The role of the student teacher consist- 
ed . mainly of circulating among the students to help them 
with their individual study problems. The role of the 
’’regular" teacher included, in addition to working with 
individual students, constructing contracts, evaluating 
student progress, and recording student progress. 

(7) ®he teachers and student teachers attended staff meetings 
approximately once per week in order to compare the pro- 
gress and achievement of each student in each of the sub- 
ject matter areas. 

(8) The classroom teacher typically dealt with individual 
students or with small groups of students. Such individ- 
ual or group conferences were initiated by either the 
teacher or the students. The teacher conveyed orally to 
the students: 
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(1) the requirements of the assignment, 

(2) the explanation nof . the concepts „of .skills beings 
studied, 

(3) the questions for the purpose of recitation or 
discussion, 

(1+) the commands ir requests necessary for classroom 
control 

(9) Because of the emphasis on individualized study, rela- 
tively little teacher-led classroom-type discussion 
occurred — either about the content that was being studied 
or about topics which were of current interest to the 
students. A half hour period at the beginning of each 
morning was designed for this purpose but this was typic- 
ally somewhat formal, teacher-directed, and often was for 
the expressed purpose of making announcements and discuss- 
ing the important world, state, and local news of the day* 

(10 ) Because of the individualized scheme of instruction, little 
provision was made for group discussions which were design- 
ed to develop motivation for the study of a particular topic. 

(11 ) The classroom teacher seldom addressed the entire class of 
students. Instead, he talked with students individually 
or in small groups of two or three students about their 
study problems. The student, as frequently as the teacher, 
initiated the communication. 

(12) Within this program, the means of communication between 
the teacher and the student was largely by use of a 
written, dittoed "contract’’ and a written student response 
based up n questions contained in the written contract. 

These means were supplemented by individual oral discuss- 
ions between teacher and student and between student and 
student. 

(13) Even in this plan of organization, the teacher still 
played a major role in the motivation of students through 
the mechanism of social reinforcement. In that the oppor- 
tunity for motivating discussions was limited, the princi- 
pal source of motivation for the student arose from the ex- 
pectation of the teacher that the student complete a cer- 
tain number of contracts in a specified amount of time. 

The time requirements were individualized and varied from 
student to student. Someti es, the motivation technique 
took the form of arousing interest on the part of the 
child; at other times the motivation also took the form 

of fear of disapproval, etc. The extent and type of moti- 
vational techniques which each of the teachers used varied 
considerably. 
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(ll±) In most subject-areas, a single level text book was typie- 
cally used, i.e,, at the fifth grade level, the work for a 
social studies contract was based upon a fifth grade social 
studies text. However, in addition to the subject-area 
ext, extensive use was made of other informational re- 
sources, e.g., the encyclopedia, programed materials, . 
tapes, film strips, and film. 

(l£) In the area of language arts and reading, various types 
of ’•kit 11 materials were used which were multi-level in 
nature. An extensive supply of paper back and trade books 
were also available to the students. 

(16) The subject-area teacher was seldom the only adult within 
the classroom. A full time student teacher was assigned 
to each group of students. The subject-area teachers 
from the other areas moved freely in and out of the class- 
room. Because of the innovational aspect of this program, 
a large number of visitors were frequently in the rooms 
while instruction was taking place. 

(1?) The subject-area teacher utilized group comparisons as 

the principal criterion for evaluation and in the assign- 
ment of letter grades for report card purposes. Little 
provision was maae for the student 1 s individual effort and 
individual growth. 

(18) The subject-area teacher also considered the criteria of 

neatness, orderliness, cooperativeness, interest, expressed 
interest, and promptness to be of major importance in the 
evaluation of student performance. 

c) Experimental Conditions: Learner Characteristics 

a) The student acquired or modified his previously acquired 
information principally by reading the material that had 
been specified by the contract and by conversing informally 
with his classmates. Within this program, the student had 
considerable opportunity to discuss his work with other 
students and, in addition, to work jointly with another 
student on a portion of the contract. 

(2) Within the classroom setting, the student acquired, or 
modified, his attitudes principally through the model pre- 
sented by the teacher and by his relatively extensive int- 
eraction with fellow classmates. 

(3) Within the classroom setting, the student conversed prin- 
cipally with the student who was sitting at the next desk. 
Purposeful conversation was permitted and, in fact, en- 
couraged. As a consequence, the classroom environment was 
characterized by a continual, low din of conversation. 
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Students were occasionally reminded that the noise level 
of their talking was too high and they were asked to lower 
their voices. Generally, however, a businesslike atmos- 
phere prevailed. In ^act, classroom control was notice- 
ably a ifiinor concern of the teacher. 

(U) The student* s cognitive learning was almost predominantly 
structured by questions or problems develoDed by the ciass~ 
room teacher and conveyed to the student by means of the 
written contract. Host questions involved factual-level 
type of answers. Nearly always, the conditions of the 
problem were such that one and only one answer was enter- 
tained as being the correct one. Seldom did the student 
have the opportunity to review the steps which led him to 
an unacceptable although not necessarily incorrect answer. 

A few questions did involve the use of generalizations. 

( 5 ) Seme students received considerable social reinforcement 
for their learning— and other appropriate behavior— in the 
form of praise and approval from the classroom teacher. 
Others received relatively little. 

(6) Some students formed a close, personal attachment with 
the classroom teacher. Others found it -difficult to re- 
late to the teacher on a personal basis. 

(7) Students varied in the intellectual potential for aca- 
demic success. 

(8) Students varied in their motivation for academic achieve- 
ment. 

(9) Students varied in their intrinsic interest of the 
various topics studied in the curriculum. 

(10) Students had limited opportunity to choose and pursue an 
area of study in which they were personally interested. 

.2. Control Condition 

The Departmentalized Classroom Organization 

ai) tContr'ol Conditions Physical Characteristics 

(1) • The classrooms were of ordinary size ( 25 * x 30*) and 

appearance, and were located in a two story, brick 
building that was built in 1901. 

(2) Students were seated at individual, movable desks which 
were arranged in rows of six or seven desks each. 
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(3) All students faced the front of the classroom. In one 
fifth grade room, the desks were arranged in groups of 
six to provide a rectangular table type of arrangement. 

(U) The teacher usually stood at the front of the room as he 
instructed. During study times, he walked among the rows 
to work individually with students. 

(£) A chalkboard Was usually at the front of the room which 
the teacher utilized extensively. Other pieces of audio- 
visual equipment, such as a filmstrip projector, overhead 
projector, tape recorded, record player, and television 
set, were usually secured from a central storage area 
which was available for use on a shared basis among all 
the teachers in the building. The teacher, rather than 
the children, typically operated the equipment. 

^ 6 ) Bulletin boards x^ere usually found on at least two walls 
of the room. These display areas contained either 1) pic- 
tures or other resource materials which the teacher had 
mounted and/or 2) pictures, drawings, or other art projects 
which the students had prepared. The rooms varied in the 
amount of materials displayed. 

(7'V Some rooms also contained displays of various types of 
realiaj e.g., rock collections, which were placed on 
tables or counters for children to view. 

(8) The children spent one hour and forty minutes per day in 
each of the departmentalized rooms. At the end of each 
period, the students moved to a different room for a diff- 
erent set of subjects. The grouping of the subject areas 
were determined by the strengths and interests of the 
teachers involved. The fifth grade departmentalization 
included l) mathematics, art, and physical education, 
social studies, science, and spelling, and 3) language 
arts and reading. 

b) Control Conditions; Instructional Characteristics 

(1) The teaching staff for the three classroom groups of 
students in the control treatment consisted of three 
teachers who were each responsible for a set of content 
subjects at the fifth grade level, and, during the sec- 
ond year, a different group of three teachers who were each 
responsible for a set of content subjects at the sixth 
grade level. 

(2) The classroom teacher was solely responsible for the 
planning, presentation, pacing, and evaluation of the 
material presented. 
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(3) In this departmentalized organization, the subject-areas 
were divided among the three teachers involved according 
to their major strengths and interests. These subject 
matter groupings included 1) reading and language arts, 

2) mathematics, social studies, and art, and 3) science, 
spelling, music, and physical education, 

(10 The classroom teacher relied most extensively upon exis- 
ting' commercially published test books for the selection 
of concepts or skills to be taught. The local curriculum 
guide was available for general reference and for sugges- 
tions for enrichment type of activities, and for bibliog- 
graphies of available resources, 

(5) The classroom teacher usually conveyed orally to the 
students 

(1) the requirements of the assignment 

(2) the explanation of the concepts or skills being 
studied 

(3) the questions for the purpose of recitation or 
discussion 

(1*) the commands or requests necessary for classroom 
control 

(6) Some of the teachers provided or permitted some time for 
the discussion of topics which had personal interest to 
the students. Some discussion was designed to develop 
motivation for the study of a particular topic, 

(7) The classroom teacher initiated, according to the obser- 
vations conducted, an estimated 80$ of the verbal inter- 
change which occurred betx^een students and teacher, 

(8) The oral communication of the teacher was supplemented 
by written instructions which appeared either 1) on the 
chalkboard and/or 2) on dittoed worksheets which were 
passed out to the students. 

(9) The classroom teacher assumed a major role in motivating 
students to work. Sometimes the motivation took the form 
of genuine interest on the part of the childj at other 
times, the motivation took the form of expectation by an 
adult, fear of disapproval, etc. The extent and type of 
motivational techniques which each teacher used varied 
considerably, 

(10) In most subject areas, a single level of the basis text- 
book was used predominantly, i.e., at the fifth grade 
level, a fifth grade social studies text was used. 

(11) In the area of language arts and reading, various typesof 
,, kit < * materials were used which were multi-level in nature. 
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(12) Daily assignments, e.g., in social studies or mathematics, 
were assigned routinely. Each student received the same 
assignment. The medium of the assignment was most often 

a '’paper" or "worksheet" which required that answers to 
specific questions on problems be provided. Individuali- 
zation of such an assignment as a completed assignment 
within the context of the single assignment that was 
assigned to all students. 

(13) The classroom teacher was commonly the only adult within 
the classroom; the classroom teacher was seldom observed 
by other adults during the instructional periods. 

(ll±) The classroom teacher also considered the criteria of 

neatness, orderliness, cooperativeness, expressed inter- 
est, and promptness to be of importance in the evaluation 
of student penormance. 

c) Control Conditions: Learner Characteristics 

(1) The student acquired or modified his previously acquired 
information principally by listening to what the teacher 
said, by reading what the teacher assigned, and by listen- 
ing to what other students said during recitations or dsi- 
cussions. 

(2) Within the classroom setting, the student acquired or modi- 
fied, his attitudes principally through the model presented 
by the teacher. There was relatively little opportunity 
for interaction with other students. Most of the inter- 
action with other students occurred before and after 
school, during restroom breaks, etc. 

(3) Within the classroom setting, the student conversed 
principally with the teacher. During lessons, conversa- 
tion between students was generally not permitted, and 
little, if any, occurred. During stud 3 ^ time, conversa- 
tion was usually not allowed, except by explicit permiss- 
ion of the teacher. When a student did attempt to engage 
in social conversation during instructional or study per- 
iods, he was usually cognizant of the fact that his be- 
havior was not being condoned by the teacher and that he 
needed to weigh the "risk" involved. 

(Ij.) The student’s cognitive learning was almost predominately 
structured by questions or problems posed by the classroom 
teacher. Most questions involved factual-level type of 
answers. Nearly always, the conditions of the problem 
ware such that one and only one answer was entertained as 
being the correc one. Seldom did the student have an 
opportunity to review the steps which led him to an un- 
acceptable although not necessarily incorrect answer. A 
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few questions involved the use of generalization. Fewer 
necessitated the use of inferences or other higher forms 
of conceptual functioning. 

(5) Some students received considerable social reinforcement 
for their learning — and other appropriate behavior — in 
the form of praise and approval from the classroom teacher. 
Others received relatively little. 

(6) Some students formed a close, personal attachment with the 
classroom teacher. Others found it difficult to relate to 
the teacher on a personal basis. 

(7) Students varied in their intellectual potential for academic 
success. 

(8) Students varied in their motivation for academic achivement. 

(9) Students varied in their intrinsic interest of the various 
topics studied in the curriculum. 

(Id) Students had limited opportunity to choose and pursue an 
area of study in which they were personally interested. 

Summary uf Similarities Between Conditions 

a) The conten t of the curriculum was largely the same in both pro- 
grains! For example, mathematics, social studies, and science 
topics were derived from the same textbook series as was used 
throughout the elementary system* 

b) ^he i nstructional style of both programs was highly directed^ 
that is, students were told what they must study. Little pro- 
vision was made for students pursuing topics selected independ- 
ently. 

c) All students were given the same content and generally the same 
amount of content . In the individualized-eontract program, the 
individualization took place through the fact that students were 
allowed to progress at individual rates. Yet, the expectation 
of having all students complete essentially the same amount of 
material remained. 

d) Learning tasks in both programs relied heavily upon written 
assignments. Students spent a considerable portion of their 
school day reading questions or problv seeking answers or 
solutions, and writing the answers. 

e) Ceachers in both programs taught primarily in only the two or 
three subject areas in which they have the greatest competence 
and interest. 
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lu Summary of Differences Between Conditions 

a) The role of the teacher was decidedly different in the two 
programs. In the departmentalized program, the teacher was 
at all times involved with the control and direction of the 
students as a classroom group. In the individual ized-con- 
tract program, the teacher seldom dealt with all the stu- 
dents as a group* Usually, this teacher worked with indi- 
vidual students or with small groups. 

b) The nature of the teacher-student relationship was differ- 
ent. In the departmentalized program, the student related 
to the teacher generally as a member of the classroom group* 

In the individualized-contract program, the student was less 
cognizant of his membership in the classroom group as he re- 
lated to the teacher. 

c) The communication patterns in the two types of classrooms were 
different. In the departmentaliz e d program, the teacher inia- 
ted and directed neariy all of the verbal interaction which 
occurred within the classroom* Iven during discussions, the 
interchange was largely between student and teacher; it was. 
seldom between one student and another. In the individualized- 
contract there was relatively little group type discussion. 

The communication which occurred was largely on a one-to-one 
basis between teacher and student or student and student* A 
large segment of the communication which occurred between 
teacher and student was by means of the written contract. 

There was also considerable pupil-pupil conversation within 
the individualized-contract program compared with relatively 
little pupil-pupil interaction in the departmentalized program. 

d) The reinforcement patterns in the two types of programs were 
different. While praise for effort and achievement by the 
teacher was generally the same in both programs, informational 
feedback which helps the student to clarify and to increase 
the accuracy of his newly formed concepts were decidedly 
different in the two programs. In the departmentalized pro- 
gram, the student had an opportunity to hear the teacher and 
perhaps other students discuss new concepts. In the individ- 
ualized-contract program, feedback was provided by means of 
the contract, self -corrected tests, etc, 

e) The motivational patterns differed in the two programs. In 
the departmentalized program, the teacher utilized his con- 
trol of the classroom group to communicate to the students 
the expectations in terms of levels of performance for the 
various subject areas. The departmentalized classroom teacher 
capitalized to a greater extent upon the interests and the back- 
ground of experience which the students referred to in class 
discussions. Also in this program, the units of study appeared to 
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have a morecbfinite demarcation between them so that students 
could perceive more readily the periodic sub-goals. In the in- 
dividual! zed-contract program, the teacher apparently had greater 
difficulty conveying to the students such expectations. This 
was perhaps due in part to the non-group nature of the class- 
room organization. Also, there was seemingly less opportunity 
for the student to make reference to his past background of 
experience or to utilize his personal interests in that most 
learning was fairly rigidly prescribed by the written contracts. 

In the individual! zed-contract program, the student's perception 
of the task of having to do one contract after another without 
being able to realize the accomplishment of specific sub-goals 
reportedly deterred motivation, 

f) The degree of flexibility in altering pre-planned instruction 
differed between the two programs. That is, the extent to which 
instruction and learning departed from what had been planned by 
the teacher differed somewhat between the two programs --although 
this was not necessarily always the case. In the departmental!. zed 
program, because of its group structure, there was more opportunity 
for a class discussion to embark somewhat spontaneously upon.a. 
topic that was of current interest to the class. In the individ- 
ualized-contract program, because of the nature of the written 
contract and the individual work, there was less opportunity 

for such deviation to occur. A few students did have the 
opportunity to devise contracts on their own, that is, to 
formulate their own problem, and then pursue it in the formal- 
ized manner of the written contract to which they had been 
accustomed, 

g) The amount of equipment and instructional materials varied in 
the two programs. The individualized-contract program, being 

of an experimental nature, had been provided with greater numbers 
of audio-visual devices, science equipment, and reference 
materials. 

h) The physical size of the classrooms in the two programs were 
different^ In“the departmentalized program, the classroom was 
of ordinary size and appearance, having dimensions of about 2£i 
by 30‘. In the individualized-contract program, the classroom 
was joined to an adjoining classroom separated only by a folding 
partition. Usually, this partition was open so that the students 
were commonly working in an area that was double the size of the 
departmentalized room and in an area which had another clast> 
working as well. However, the square foot per. child was roughly 
equivalent in the two settings. 

Instruments 

The cognitive and affective variables which were measured in 
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this study as well as the tests and scales which were used to secure 
the corresponding data are listed in Table 

Table 3> 

Tabulation of Measured Variables and Corresponding Instruments 


Variable 


Instrument 


Control Variables 

1, Pre-Treatment Achievement 

2 , Intelligence 

3, Socio-economic Status 

Dependent Variables 

1* Reading Vocabulary 
2 • Reading Comprehension 
3 . Language Skills 
iu Work Study Skills 
£. Arithmetic Skills 
6* ITBS Composite 
7* Physical Ability 

8. Mental Ability 

9. Social Relations-boys 

10. Social Relations-girls 

11. Physical Appearance 

12 . Teacher Relationships 

13. Independence at School Work 


1. Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills 

2 . Loyge-Thorndike 

3. Warner Socio-eco- 
nomic Index 


1. Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills 

it 

it 

it 

it 

it 

2. Sears Self Concept 
Scale 

it 

it 

it 

it 

it 

it 
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Table £ (continued) 


Variable 


Instrument 


Dependent Variable 
iLu Social Virtues 
l£. Happy Qualities 
i.6. School Work 

17* Academic Self Concept-Total 

18, Work Habits 

19. Mental Abilities 

20, Moral Attitudes 

21. Human Relations 

22, Academic Self-Concept-Total 

23. Perception of Locus of Control 
2iu Degree of Dependence -Proneness 
2£. Liking for Others 

26, Liking by Others 

27, Number of Isolates 

28, Self Evaluation 

29, Liking for School Activities 

30, Teacher Opinions 


2, Sears Self Concept 
Scale 

it 

it 

u 

3* Spaulding Self-Concept 

Scale (selected sub-tests) 

ti 

it 

ti 

ii 

k* Bialer-Cromwell Scale 

Flander's Dependency- 
Proneness Scale 

6. Sears Sociometric 
Instrument 

ii 

it 

tt 

7. Sears Liking for 
School Activities 

8. Teacher Opinion 
Questionnaire 
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A description of each instrument other thsn the standardized ard 
commercially available tests of achievement and intelligence are provided 
below* 

1* Sears Self Concept Scale 

This scale, developed by Sears (1963) is a 100 item scale 
which includes ten sub-scales categorized as (1) physical 
ability, (2) mental ability, (3) social relationships -boys, 

(U) social relationships -girls, (£) appearance, (6) teacher 
relationships, (7) independence at school work, (8) social 
virtues, (9) happy qualities, and (10) school work* The 
development of this scale was based upon 19£ fifth and 
sixth grade students* Sears presented evidence to substan- 
tiate the accuracy with which the instrument measures the 
variable of self-concept rather than to substantiate the 
validity of the instrument directly* For example, she 
reported correlations of high ability boys self concepts 
of their mental abilities with measures of their mental 
ability as *1*2 and ,39« Significant, positive correla- 
tions of self concept scores were also reported on teacher 
ratings, peer nominations, and academic achievement* Split- 
half reliability is reported as * 95 # Test-re test relia- 
bility is reported as *85. and *82* 

2. Spaulding Self Concept Inventory 

This scale, developed by Spaulding (1963), is a modification 
of the Sears Self Concept Scale. As a consequence, many of 
the sub-scales overlap. Only selected portions of this 


scale were used to supplement and validate the data obtained 
by use of the Sears scale. The sub-scales selected includeds 
(1) work habits, (2) mental abilities, (3) mental attitudes, 

( h ) human relations skills, and (£) total score. 

3. Locus of Control Scale 

This scale, developed by Bialer and Cromwell (i960), is a 
23 item scale which is designed to measure the degree to 
which a child perceives and conceptualizes that his suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful (failure) experiences are a result 
of his own abilities or inabilities rather than being the 
result of some undefined, " external" agent. Bialer and 
Cromwell also contend that a child's "sense of control" 
changes over time in the course of other aspects of emo- 
tional and social development. As a demonstration of val- 
idity, Bialer (i960) reported a multiple correlation of 
,5>6 between the locus of control scores with mental age 
and chronological age. Reliability coefficients of .87 
and .94 have been reported for the scale. 

U* Sears Social Distance Scale 

X 

This scale, modified by Sears (1963), assesses how each 
child feels about every other child in the room. The five- 
point scale permits the child to report whether every other 
child is one who he would like to have as his best friend 
or is one that the child dislikes. The child is also asked 
to report how he thinks the others in the class will rate 
him when he comes to his name on the scale. Measures of 
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" liking for others,” "liking by others," "number of per- 
ceived isolates," and a "self evaluation" were obtained 
by this instrument. An odd-even type correlation tech- 
nique to determine reliability was used and reliability 
correlations of .93> and .90 were reported. Fall-spring 
stability coefficients of and .77 were also reported 
(Sears, 19&3)* 

£. Dependence-Froneness Scale 

This scale, developed by Flanders ( 1961 )* is a item 
scale which is designed to measure the degree to which 
children perceive themselves as being dependent upon 
others. The reported reliability coefficient for the 
scale is .68, The validity of the scale was demonstrated, 
in part, by the fact that females score significantly 
(.01 level) higher than males in a study which involved 
6 I 4.6 males and ihh females. This is in keeping with the 
expectation that the males in the American culture dis- 
play greater independence than females, 

6. Liking for School Activities 

This is another scale developed by Sears (1963) in her 
study of self concept. This item scale asks that the 
child rate how well \ie likes various types of school re- 
lated activities. 

7. Teacher Opinidh Questionn 

This questionnaire was developed locally and was designed 
specifically to assess the opinions of those teachers who 
were involved in the individualized instructional programs 
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were being conducted. Because the individual items in 
this questionnaire related directly and singly to the 
individualized-contract form of instruction, and because 
of the objectives of its intended use, it was not deemed 
appropriate to administer it to the teachers in the con- 
trol program — thus respecting the content validity of 
the instrument itself. 


Design 

The design for this study consisted of a two-year longitudinal 
assessment of two groups of students, who, having experienced approximately 
similar types of classroom organization during kindergarten through Grade 
U, were assigned to two different types of classroom organization during 
Grade $ and Grade 6. 

Base-line data was collected for both groups at the end of Grade k • 
Succeeding measurements were taken at the end of Grade £ and Grade 6 for 
the two groups. 

Because the preliminary analysis of the Grade h data revealed that 
the pre-treatment mean scores on achievement and intelligence tests were 
significantly different between sexes, separate analysis were conducted 
on the data secured from boys and from girls. Figure 1 presents a 
graphic illustration of the design. 



CONTROL GROUP 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 



Boys ^ Girls 

.1. .. 

Boys ^ Girls 

1 


1961-66 

Kindergarten 
throughj Grade I4. 

Self-coptained 

1 

1 | 
j Kindergarten 

| throujgh Grade k 

] Self-jcontained 

! " ! 


1966-67 

Grake 5 

Departmentalized 

j Grrade £ 

j | 

! Individualized-contract 



1 


1967-68 

Grake 6 

Departmektalized 

j Jrade 6 

; I 

. Individ,ualized-contract 



1 1 T 

< i L 

+ 


-x-Data collected. Spring, 1966 
-x--x-Data collected, Spring, 1967 
-x-x-x-Data collected, Spring, 1968 


Figure 1. Illustration of the Longitudinal Design* 
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Statistical Analysis 

The data by sex, which was obtained on repeated measures of 
each of the dependent variables, was treated with a one way analysis 
of variance technique for each of the nine possible across— time com- 
parisons. Figure 2 describes these nine comparisons. 

Because of the nature of the scaled scores on the sociometric 
instrument, the scores for the boys and girls were combined in each 
group. The scores for all the students (Ij.6) in the experimental group 
were used and an equal number were randomly drawn from the control 
group which represented both boys and girls. 
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Figure 2 . Illustra,tion of the Nine Comparisons 

Made on Each Dependent Variable in the 
Statistical Analysis for Boys and Girls 
Separately. 


CHAPTER IV 


FINDINGS ! STUDENT DATA 

To recapitulate, the purpose of this phase of the study was to 
assess selected types of cognitive and affective behavioral changes ex- 
hibited by two groups of intermediate grade elementary students as each 
group proceeded through a different type of classroom organization dur- 
ing their fifth and sixth grade years. The design involved the collec- 
tion of data at the end of Grades ii, 5, and 6 for each group. The stat- 
istical analysis utilized a one way analysis of variance technique for 
each of the nine possible comparisons, as illustrated in Figure 2 on 
page 3£. Separate analyses of the data were performed for boys and 
girls. 

The discussion of the results, which follows, will describe the 
findings in summary form. A more detailed analysis of the findings can 
be gained from a systemic inspection of the tables and corresponding 
graphs which report the data. 

Due to the sizeable amount of data collected in the assessment 
of each of the thirty dependent valuables, the graphs and tables which 
present this infox-wnti on have been grouped sys topically in Appendixes 
A, B and C. Appendix D presents the results of the Teacher Opinion 
Questionnaire. 

Academic Achie vement 

(Refer to Appendix A, Table A-l-m through Table A-6-f; Figure A-l through 
Figure A -6. ) 


An analysis of the changes in academic achievement, as measured 
by the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills ^ rei^ealed consistent and similar 
growth rates for both groups and both sexes. Statistically signifi- 
cant differences between the mean scores for each of the grade levels 
within groups was anticipated and was observed. 

Significant changes (cr gains) were not observed on the Vocab- 
ulary subtest or the Langua ge subtest for boys in individualized-c on- 
tract program. Similarly, no significant achievement gains were ob- 
served between Grades 5> and 6 for either boys or girls in the depart- 
mentalized program on the Reading Comprehension subtest. (See Figure 
A-l through A-6 for other trends.) 

The technical data for these analyses are presented in Appendix 
B, Table B-l through Table B-18. 

Academic Self-Concept (Sears Scale) 

(Refer to Appendix A, Table A-7«fo through A-17~f$ Figure A-7 through 
Figure A-17*) 

Measures of self-concept, that is, the way in which students re- 
port how they feel about themselves within certain types of school set- 
tings 5 were obtained by four different instruments. Because of the re- 
latively unrefined status of instruments of this type, it was deemed im- 
portant to use several different measures in order that common tendencies 
or patterns could be detected in order to substantiate any single obser- 
vation. 

Regarding the observed changes in affective measures generally, 
and in self concept measures specifically. Figure A-17 illustrates the 


general trends • From these results, it appears that- the boys in the 
departmentalized program reported a more positive academic self con- 
cept as they proceeded from the self-contained type of classroom or- 
ganization to a departmentalized form of classroom organization whereas 
the girls in the individualized-contract program reported a less posi- 
tive academic self concept. 

Comparison of the scores on the Sears Self Concept Scale and the 
Spaulding Self Concept Scale, as described in Figure A-17 and Figure 
A-22 illustrates the same general trends for both sexes although not 
all of the changes are of sufficient magnitude to be statistically sig- 
nificant. 

For boys, on the Sears Self Concept Scale , no significant changes 
were observed between grades or between programs on the subtests which 
were labeled 1} Physical Abilities, 2) Mental Abilities , 3) Physical 
Appearance , k) Teacher Relationships , $) Independence , 6) Social Virtues , 
or 7 ) Happy Qualities . 

A significant difference in the Boys Relationships With ^ther 
Boys was observed between the two groups at Grade $ with the boys in the 
individualized program reporting lower scale values on this subtest. (Se 
Table A-9-m and Figure A -9.) 

Significant changes in Boy-Girl Relationships were observed 
among the boys in the experimental group between Grades Ij. and 6. The 
change in the mean scale scores on this subtest increased. (See Table 
A-10-m and Figure A-10.) 

The subtest on School Work revealed that the boys in the in- 
dividualized program reported lower levels of self-concept between 
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Grades U and f> and between Grades h and 6 such that differences between 
the two programs became significant by Grade 6# (See Table A-l6-m and 
Figure A-16.) 

For girls, on the Sears Self-Concept Scale , no significant changes 
were observed between grades or between programs on the subtests which 
were labeled 1) Physica l Abilities, 2) Mental Abilities, and 3) Social 
Relationships with Boys.. » 

Statistically significant differences in reported Girls Relation- 
ships with Girls were observed on the Social Relations-Girls subtest# 

The girls in the individualized program reported lower scores between 
Grades h and £ and between Grades h and 6, Significant di xences 
existed between programs at Grade £ with the girls in the departmental- 
ized program reporting higher self concept scale values# 

Significant differences observed on the results of the Physical 
Appearance subtest with the girls in the individualized program report- 
ing lower scale values between Grades h and 6. (See Table A-ll-f and 
Figure A-ll# ) 

On the Teacher Relationships subtest of ,his self concept scale, 
significant differences were observed for girls in the individualized 
program having lower scale values at Grade 6 as compared with their scale 
values at Grade U# (See Table A-12-f and Figure A-12#) 

On the subtest, Which was intended to assess Iddspendsnoe as re- 
lated to school work habits, the girls in the individualized program had 
significantly lower scale values at Grade 6 than at Grade It# Significant 
differences also existed between programs at Grades $ and 6# (See Table 
A-13-f and Figure A-13.) 
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Scores on the Social Virtues subtest were significantly lower 
for the girls in the individualized program between Grades b and 6* 

(See Table A-lU-f and Figure A-liu) 

A subtest which was labeled as Happy Qua li ties revealed signifi- 
cant differences for girls in the individualized program bo+.wteitui 
k and 6, Significant differences also existed between programs at 
Grade 6. (See Table A-13>-f and Figure A-l£.) 

The subtest on feelings about School Work revealed significant 
differences for girls in the individualized program between Grades 1* 
and 5 and between Grades 5> and 6. 

Academic Self Concept (Spaulding Scale) 

(Refer to Appendix A, Table A-l8~m through Table A-22-f ; Figure A-18 
through Figure A-22.) 

Four subtests and the total scores were selected from the Spaulding 
Academic Self Concept Scale in order to substantiate certain observations 
made on the Sears Self Concept Scale . 

For boys, the significant differences were observed between pro- 
grams or between grades for subtests labeled as 1) Work Habits , 2) Moral 
Attitudes, or 3) Human Relations . Mo significant differences were simi- 
larly observed on comparison of the total scores for the scale. A sig- 
nificantly lower score was observed for the boys in the departmentalized 
program at Grade for scale values on the Mental Attitudes subtest. 
Although a comparable difference was not observed on the Mental Abilities 


subtest of the Sears Scale (See Table A-8-m), a comparison of the 


graphs for boys in Figure A-8 and Figure A-19 do reveal similar trends 
for both groups of boys# 

For girls, statistically significant differences were observed 
on certain comparisons on each of the Spaulding subtests and total score# 
On the Work Habits subtest, while the scores for girls in both groups 
indicated a negative trend between Grade It and 6, the differences were 
not significant between programs until Grade 6 where the girls in the 
individual. i2;ed program reported the lower self-concept pertaining to 
work habits* 

A similar, consistent trend is observed in self concept scores 
for girls pertaining to their feelings about Mental Attitudes . The 
scores for girls in both programs declined. The decrease for girls 
in the individualized program was significant at the . 0 $ level of 
probability* 

On the subtest labeled Moral Attitudes , the same trends are 
observed. A statistically significant difference (P (.01) is observed 
between Grades k and 6 scores for girls in the individualized program. 

The trends remain consistent on the Human Relations subscale. 

The difference in seeree between ’Grade U and 6 is significant (P< *0l) 
for girls in the individualized program. 

For the total scores on the Spaulding Self Concept Scale, the 
graph in Figure A— 22 indicates that students in both programs reported 
generally lower scores although the differences were not statistically 
significant between Grade k and 3>* The decline continued for both boys 
and girls in the individualized program whereas a "leveling" effect was 
observed for students in the departmentalized program,. Statistically 
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significant differences were observed between Grade k and 6 for girls 
in the individualized program (P .05) and between programs for girls 
at Grade 6 (P .01). 

Locus of Control 

(Refer to Appendix A, Table A-23-f and Table A-23-m and Figure A-23*) 

The purpose of the Locus of Control Scale is to measure the 
degree to which the child perceives and conceptualizes that his 
successful and unsuccessful (failure) experiences are a result of his 
own inabilities rather than those experiences being the result of some 
undefined, '* external” agents. Thus a low score represents a perception 
of the control existing externally in contrast to a high score which 
represents a perception of a relatively greater internalization of 
a locus of control. 

Because of general social maturation, changes in the reported 
Locus of Control perceptions were anticipated and were observed over 
the two year period for both sexes in the departmentalized program, 
for boys in the individualized program, but not for girls in the 
individualized program. 

For boys, both groups reported significant changes between 
Grade U and 6. The mean Locus of Control score for boys in the 
departmentalized program was significantly (P<’.05) higher than the 
mean score for the boys in the individualized program. 

For girls, a significant gain (P^.01) between mean scores at 
Grade h and 6 was observed in the departmentalized program, but no 
significant difference was observed for the girls in the individualized 
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program although a. positive trend was observed. This latter finding 
further corrobated the results observed on the Sears Independence subscale. 

Dependence Proneness 

(Refer to Appendix A, Table A-2ii-f and Table A-2i|.-m and Figure A-2lu) 

A variable somewhat akin to Locus of Control is the child* s per- 
ception of his dependence upon others. On the Flander * s Dependence- 
Pr oneness Scale , a high score represents a relatively high degree of 
reported dependence on others whereas a low score represents a low degree 
of self-perceived dependence on others. For boys, no significant differ- 
ences were noted between grades or between programs. 

The girls in both programs exhibited similar types of trends between 
Grade k and f?. From Grade f> to 6, however, the girls in the individualized 
program reported lower scores in Grade 6 (although the difference was not 
significant;). The difference in mean scores for girls between programs 
at Grade 6 was significant at the .Of? level. 


Sociogram : Liking for Others 

r 

(Refer to Appendix A $ Table A-2f? and Figure A-25.) 

, . In order to obtain useable mean scores for the data from this 

If 

instrument, the scores of boys and girls were combined by program for 
the analysis and a random sample of U6 students was drawn from the de- 
partmentalized group in order to obtain the same N for each group. 

| I On the analysis which determined the mean " degree of liking** 

f exhibited by the students in each group, statistically significant 
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cin •pp&x'ttrif* o babwoou means at each grade level were observed with the 
students in the departmentalized program reporting a greater degree of 
"liking for others ," The differences between Grade U means and Grade 6 
means for both groups were lower and significantly different (P { ,o£). 

Sociogram : Liking by Others 

(Refer to Appendix A, Table A-26 and Figure A -26, ) 

This sociogram technique also provided a means of assessing the 
mean ratings which indicated to what extent individual students were 
"liked by others," The mean scores between programs at each of the three 
grade levels were statistically significant with the students in the de- 
partmentalized program having received a greater "liking by others" 
score. This finding is in agreement to the "liking for others" score. 

The decreasing trend of scores is also consistent on both of these sub- 
scales. 

Sociogram : Number of Isolates 

(Refer to Appendix A, Table A-27 and Figure A~27.) 

The sociogram instrument also provided a means for assessing the 
number of isolates identified by the students within their respestive 
groups. The difference between the mean number of isolates reported by 
each group was not significant at the fourth grade level. However, the 
mean numoer of reported isolates did increase in the individualized group 
to the degree where the difference between Grade h and Grade $ means were 
significant at the *05 level. This change also resulted in significant 
mean differences at Grade £ (P ^ e 001) and at Grade 6 (P ^,01), 



Sociogram: Self Evaluation 


(Refer to Appendix A, Table A-28 and Figure A-28.) 

The sociogram instrument assessed the student* s evaluatio of how 
he thought he was perceived by the others in his classroom group. This 
subscale did not report any significant differences between groups or 
any significant changes between grade levels • 

Liking for School Activities 

(Refer to Appendix A, Table A-2? and Figure A-2 9.) 

This instrument surveyed student opinion as to their liking for a 
variety of school and classroom type activities. The differences of mean 
scores between programs at Grade U were not statistically significant 
for either boys or girls. 

For boys in the individualized program, a significantly lower mean 
score was observed at Grade 6 in comparison to the mean score at Grade lu 
The difference in mean scores at Grade 6 between programs was significant 
at the ,0f> level of probability. 

For girls in the individualized program, the differences between 
the mean scores were significant between Grades U and 5 (P f *01) and be- 
tween Grades U and 6 (P (.001), This change for a lower "liking” score 
is consistent with numerous other attitudinal measures for girls in the 
individualized program. 


CHAPTER V 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION: TEACHER OPINION DATA 

To supplement the student report data discussed in Chapter IV* 
an opinion survey was conducted of the sixteen elementary teachers who 
were engaged in individualized instructional projects in the Duluth 
school system. A 78 item questionnaire was constructed which would 
elicit teacher opinions about various aspects of the newly instituted 
type of classroom organization. The percent of agreement and disagree- 
ment was computed for each item. A chi-square analysis was conducted 
to determine whether the differences between the two percentages on 
each item were statistically significant. 

To review* the purpose of conducting the survey was three-fold: 

1. to determine the extent to which teachers felt that the in- 
dividualized programs were fulfilling their educational objectives* 

2. to determine the manner in which the teachers in the respec- 
tive programs envisioned the suitability of the methods and procedures 

i 

utilized* and* 

3. to determine the manner in which these teachers perceived 
the problems involved in changing from a conventional to a somewhat un- 
conventional form of classroom organization. 

Each item of the questionnaire with the computed percentages of 
agreement* disagreement* and probability levels of the observed diff- 
erences are reported in Appendix D. A careful examination of each item 
is necessary in that educationally significant information may reside in 





the results whether the agreement-disagreement percentages are 
statistically significant or not. This, of course, depends upon 
the exact manner in which the statement was worded. 


The Pupil and the Project Program 

According to the questionnaire results, a significantly greater 

percentage of the teachers surveyed agreed than disagreed that: 

1. (item 6) The high ability child profits most from being 
in an individualized- contract form of classroom. 


2. (item 15>) Because children work independently for a major 
portion of r,he time, they occasionally learn things errone- 
ously; for example, mispronunciations of words, incorrect 
concepts about abstract type science or social studies topics. 

3. (item 16 ) Some children appear to be more secure when 
allowed to work independently as compared to where they would 
have to work in a classroom group situation. 

The questionnaire also revealed a signifcantly ( reater per- 
centage of teachers disagreed than agreed that: 

1. (item l) Most pupils at your grade level seem to be mature 
enough to be able to profit from a project type program. 

2. (item 2) Most pupils seem to like the indi vi dualize d-c on- 
tract form of classroom more than the conventional classroom. 


3. (item 3) The elementary curriculum should bo largely limited 
to .basic and academically respectable subjects instead of 
construction projects and social activities. 

Iu (Item 12) Boys appear to profit more, academically, from a 
project type program than girls. 

The reader is directed to examine carefully even those items 


where no statistically significant differences were observed between 
percentages of agreement or disagreement. For instaxice, there were no 
significant opinion differences on item Number lU, which stated that 
girls appear to have a better attitude toward school in a project type 


(individualized) program as compared to the conventional type program. 


let, repeated observations of differences in the attitudinal self-report 


instruments indicates that the girls in the 


individualized program did 


not have a better attitude than when they themselves were in a conven- 


tional type of classroom. 


Instructional Aspects : The Curriculum 

A greater percentage of project teachers a greed than disagreed chat: 

1* (Item 18) There is plenty, or at least, sufficient, oppor- 
tunity in the project program for children to work in small 
groups on committee-type projects. 

2, (item 19) There is plenty, or at least sufficient opportun- 
ity in the project program for children to be creative in 
writing stories and reports of their own choosing* 

3. (Item 20) The project school curriculum provides a good 
balance between skills, understandings, and appreciations. 

iu (Item 23; The project program provides adequate opportun- 
ity for students to do creative art or craft-type projects— 
such as painting, murals, construct dioramas, construct 
models, etc. 

(item 2k) The project program provides enough time for 
class discussions, that is, the entire class discussing a 
single topic at a particular time. 

Regarding the instructional aspects pertaining to the curriculum 
of the individualized program, a greater percentage of teaci ers disa greed 
that : 


(Item 2£ ) It is wiser to obtain specific teaching objectives 
from published curriculum guides, published text books, and so 
on, than it is to burden teachers to write their own. 


Instructional Aspects : The Contract 

A greater percentage of teachers agr eed that: 

1, (Item 30) Contracts are really open-ended— that is, they 
provide for sufficient enrichment activities to challenge 
the highly motivated student. 
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2.# (Item 33) Host children are eager to finish one contract 
and start on the next. 

3* (item 36) Some children have a ver," difficult time reading 
the written contract. 

b» (Item 38) The types of knowledges and skills called for by 
the contract are appropriate learnings for the child at your 
grade level. 

(item 1+0 ) Children should be given more opportunity to 
write some of their own contracts. 

Regarding their opinions about contracts, more teachers dis - 
agreed that: 

1« (item 26) Teacher-led presentations are necessary only 
when a child, or a group of children, appear to bo having 
difficulty in coping with a task called for by a contract* 

2« (item 29) Once a contract is written, it can be used for 
years to come. 

Again, it is important to inspect those items where no signifi- 
cant difference in reported responses existed. For instance, there was 
no significant difference in agreement or disagreement on Item 39 whiah 
stated that "The caption which appears on each contract and which spells 
out the specific learning objective (and level of proficiency required) 
is important and meaningful to the child." Although the pox-ucrvtagon in- 
dicated a tendency for general agreement on the item, it is of interest 
to note that a stronger "agreement" response was not obtained on this 
item in that the contract, and especially this feature of the contract, 
are central to the individualized-contract concept. The reader should 
inspect the other items which did not report statistically significant 
differences between responses for their implications to an evaluation 
of the programs. In many cases, the direction of agreement or disagree- 



ment is of interest. 


Instructional Aspects : Programed Materials 


In that some of the efforts to individualize instruction depended 
upon the utilization commercially available programed materials, a sur- 
vey of teacher opinion was directed to this aspect. Of the teachers 
responding, a significantly greater percentage agreed that: 

(Item UU ) Some students at times become confused and 
frustrated as they work in programed materials. 

Teachers disagreed that: 

(Item I 4 . 8 ) The subject matter of the programed materials that 
are available are not really appropriate for the things gener- 
ally taught at your grade level. 


Instructional Aspects : General 

Teachers agreed that: 

1. (Item I 4 . 9 ) All in all, the project type program is probably 
a better program in meeting the needs of children. 

2. (Item 5>2) Although motivating students has been one of the 
difficulties encountered thus far with the project program, 
given the opportunity, the project teachers would be able 
to come up with a workable solution to this obstacle. 

3. (Item £ 3 ) In terms of work load, energy, effort, and time 
expended, the project school demands too much of a teacher. 

iu (Item 63 ) The building principal should take a more active 
part in assuming the development responsibility for tho riovel- 
opment and the operation of the project program. 

5. (Item 65) The classroom teacher should have a role in 
formulating what should be taught to children at his or 
he r> particular grade level. 

6. (Item 66) The personal and professional relationships be- 
tween project team teachers are probably stronger than 
those relations that exist among the conventional class- 
room teachers who work in any single elementary building . 

Regarding instructional aspects generally of the individualized 
type of pi* pgr am, the teachers disagreed that: 



1. (item £l) Classroom control, or discipline, is less of a 
problem in the project school classroom than in the conven- 
tional classroom. 

2. (Item 60) The team leader should be responsible directly to 
the central administration and not necessarily directly re- 
sponsible to the building principal. 

3. (item 62) The project teacher* s major responsibilities 
should be largely limited to preparing contracts, testing 
children, and checking with other project teachers on the 
progress of individual students. 


Changing to a Different Type of School Organization 

Of particular concern to school administrators is the problem of 
inducing teachers to undertake changes in their professional roles. The 
last section of the questionnaire sampled teacher opinions regarding the 
manner in which they viewed or experienced the problems of changing from 
a conventional form of classroom organization to a decidedly different 
form of classroom organization which, in this case, was an individual- 
ized contract form. 

The teachers agreed that: 

1. (Item 6?) If your school was asked to adopt a different 
type of program of organization than what it has even now, 
you would be willing to participate in such a new program. 

2. (Item 70) The teachers would want a year-long period of 
inservice training before such a program was started. 

3. (Item 71) The teachers would want a chance to plan a pro- 
gram that would be especially tailored for their school 
rather than adopting ''wholesale' * 1 2 3 the individualized-con- 
tract plan now followed in some of the project schools. 

h» (item 7!?) Teachers in the conventional classroom buildings 
would like to see instruction improved but this does not 
necessarily mean the adoption of an individualized-contract 
form of organization,, 
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5 >» (item 76) Teachers would have many new ideas to suggest 
on how instruction might be improved in their present 
buildings • 

6 . (Item 78 ) The classroom instruction that occurs in the 
conventional classroom should be improved considerably. 

The teachers disagreed that: 

(item 69) Teachers should be expected to participate in a 
project type program whether they volunteer for the program 
or not. 


CHAPTER VI 


SUMMARY 

The individualization of instruction according to the needs, abilities 
aud interests of students is an accepted ideal of American education. How 
such a concept can be fully and realistically implemented, however, remains 
a foremost professional challenge. 

In this present age of educational innovation, some educators have 
undertaken the problem of developing classroom procedures by which the 
concept of individualized instruction can be feasibly put into practice. 
Such a development effort has been undertaken in certain of the Duluth 
(Minnesota) public schools. 

The purpose of this study was not to test the soundness of the 
already accepted principle of individualized instruction. Rather, the 
expressed purpose was to collect the necessary descriptive information 
which would enable educators to determine the extent to which the Duluth 
individualized-contract program was successful in implementing the 
individualization of instruction concept. Furthermore, in that such 
implementation efforts commonly represent significant departures from 
present classroom practices, a part of this study was devoted to 
collecting teacher opinions about l) the innovation program itself and 
2) educational change. Thus, the intended use of the information reported 
herein was to assist the educators involved in identifying the factors 
that were either contributing or not contributing to the implementation 
of the individualized instruction concept in order that appropriate, 
on-going modifications could be made. 
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Any interpretation of the data secured must be made within the context 
of the design utilized in the study* The descriptive information was 
secured to make comparisons between a group of students who were enrolled 
in an individual! zed-contract form of classroom organization during Grades 
$ and 6 and another group of s tudents who were enrolled in a more conven- 
tional, departmentalized program. Pre-treatment data suggested that these 
two groups of students did not differ significantly prior to the evaluation 
period on measures of academic achievement, intelligence, socioeconomic 
background and certain but not all of the attitudinal measures. Moreover, 
both groups had experienced similar self-contained forms of classroom 
organization during their previous years in school# 

Within the context of the design utilized, the findings suggest that 
the students from a middle socioeconomic background who were enrolled in 
the individualized-contract form of classroom organization attained 
expected levels of academic achievement. Any interpretation of this 
finding needs to recognize that other types of academic learning may have 
been occuring in either program that was not measured on the Iowa Test of 
Basic Skills# 

There were numerous indications that the students in the individulaized 
program were acquiring less-positive attitudes about learning, school, 
fellow classmates, and, most importantly, themselves as they proceeded 
through the two year evaluation period* This finding is in agreement 
with other evaluations of the Duluth individualized programs (Dethmers, 

1968$ Alschuler and Ham, 196?)# If it is assumed that such attitudinal 
characteristics are essential curricular outcomes, then it appears 
imperative that a further analysis be made of this instructional system in 
order to ascertain what procedural components are contributing to the 
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lower attitudinal ratings that have been consistently observed in all 
three studies. 

The opinion survey made of the teachers identified as project 
teachers in this individualized-contract program reflected generally a 
positive statement of support for the individualized-con tract type of 
program. The teacher reactions to the specific items identifed numerous 
characteristics that suggested that the individualized-contract program 
was appropriate to the needs of students and that it was meeting certain 
of the objectives of the individualized instruction concept. 

The survey also identified areas where the program was not accom- 
plishing its objectives. For instance, the survey of teacher opinion 
further substantiated the previously reported observation that students 
in the individualized-contract program reported liking school related 
activities less well after experiencing the individualized program. 

In addition, the survey provided considerable insight into the 
feelings of teachers concerning the situation where administrators ex- 
pected the teachers to undertake a different and perhaps more demanding 
professional role. 

While the specific purpose of this study was to provide descrip- 
tive information about an innovative educational program, the ultimate 
purposes will not be fully realized until the findings are utilized. 

Only then can it be felt that the efforts represented by this study have 
made any meaningful contribution toward the realization -of the individ- 
ualization of instruction. 
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Figure a- 18 Spaulding Self-Concept ; work Habits Mean Scores 
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Figure A-20 Spaulding Self-Concept : Moral Attitudes Mean Scores 
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TABLE A-26 


SUMMARY OF ONE MAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE RESULTS 
FOR RANDOMLY SELECTED SUBJECTS (BOTH SEXES) BETWEEN 
PROGRAMS AND BETWEEN GRADES ON "LIKING BY OTHERS" 
RATINGS FROM SEARS SOCIOGRAM 


INDIVIDUALIZED DEPARTMENTALIZED 


Grade 

March 


1966 


h 


Grade 

March 


1967 


5 


Grade 6 
March 


1968 




o 

ERIC 
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Figure a~ 26 Sears Sociogram Liked by Others Mean Scores 

for Students Enrolled in Two Forms of Classroom 
Organization Implemented During Grades Five and Six 


Individualized 
(Boys and Girls) 


Departmentalized 

(Boys and Girls) 



TABLE A-27 


SUMMARY OF ONE WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE RESULTS 
FOR RANDOMLY SELECTED SUBJECTS (BOTH SEXES) BETWEEN 
PROGRAMS AND BETWEEN GRADES ON "ISOLATE RATINGS" 
FROM SEARS SOCIOGRAM 



INDIVIDUALIZED DEPARTMENTALIZED 


Grade 

March 


1966 


k 


Grade $ 
March 


1967 


Grade 6 
March 


1968 


F- 6.7U 
P« .05 




p= ns 


T 



F- 10.7 2 \ 

p = .01 7 


p= ns 




Z. 


7- 9.13 

/ f» 13 .U8 \ 

I** 

it .35 


£7- P = .001 -7 



N= U6 

' 

N“ 

U6 




Isolate Means 


FIGURE A-27 



Dates of Testing 


Figure A-27 Sears Sociogram Isolate Ratings Mean Scores 

for Students Enrolled in Two Forms of Classroom 
Organization Implemented During Grades Five and Six 


Individualized 
(Boys and Girls) 


* * - - *• Departmentalized 
(Boys and Girls) 


TABLE A-28 


it 


o 

ERIC 


Grade U 
March 
1966 


SUMMARY OF ONE WAY ANAIYSIS OF VARIANCE RESULTS 
FOR RANDOMLY SELECTED SUBJECTS (BOTH SEXES) BETWEEN 
PROGRAMS AND BETWEEN GRADES ON "SELF EVALUATION 

ratings" from sears sociogram 


INDIVIDUALIZED 


DEPARTMENTALIZED 





I- 3.83 

/ F- 2*06 \ 

x* U.07 

\ p c ns / 


N b 1*6 

1 

N- U6 


T 

F= .07 
p- ns 

\/ 


/ 

\ 


r 


T 

F* .96 
p= ns 

\/ 


1 

F= .03 
p*= ns 

\ 


Grade $ F«= 

: .96 

1 = 3.87 


F= 1.60 x 

x= U.oU 

March p= 

1967 

s ns 

V 

it 

»■ £ 

\ 

p- ns 7 

N- 1*6 


F- 2*33 
pa ns 


F« 2.1^ 
p« ns 


Grade 6 
March 

, \ 

X= 3.70 

/ F- l.lU \ 

i» 3.87 

1968 

/ 

N= U6 

\ P = ns / 

j 

N= U6 

1 


L 


N 
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Figure a- 28 Sears Sociogram S elf Ev aluation Ratings Mean Scores 
for Students Enrolled in Two Forms of Classroom 
Organization Implemented During Grades Five and Six 


Individualized 
(Boys and Girls) 


M< ,. Departmentalized 

(Boys and Girls) 


TABLE A-2 9-m 


SUMMARY OF ONE WAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE RESULTS 
FOR BOYS BETWEEN PROGRAMS AND BETWEEN GRADES 
ON SEARS LIKING FOR SCHOOL ACTIVITIES SCORES 


✓ 


INDIVIDUALIZED 


DEPARTMENTALIZED 


Grade 1+ 
March 
1966 


Grade 5 p . 5 Ul 

p= .05 
1967 


I- 199.07 

L F- .02 _jJ 

\ P“ ns /] 

1 x* 200.03 

N* 29 

N- 30 

1 

r 



F= 

p= 

.32 

ns 


F= 2.90 

p= ns 

. ^ 

L 




X= 195.12 

V 

. F- .5U . 

\ 

. x* 190.59 

N» 25 

\ 

*0 

!1 

P 

CO 

i 

/ 

N= 29 

1 ; 


7 F 


F= 2.82 
p= ns 


F= .92 
p= ns 



vL 



Grade 6 


x* 18U.29 


~ , 

X= 195.81 

March 

\ 


/ f- U.oe \ 


1968 ' 

N= 28 

s; p= .05 / 

N* 27 


F= .$k 
p= ns 




o 

ERIC 


TABLE A-29-f 


SUMMARY OF OWE wAY ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE RESULTS 
FOR GIRLS BETWEEN PROGRAM AND BETWEEN GRADES 
ON SEARS LIKING FOR SCHOOL ACTIVITIES SCORES 




INDIVIDUALIZED 


DEPARTMENTALIZED 


Grade 4 
March 
1966 


Grade £ 

March 

1967 


Grade 6 
March 
1968 




F* 21.63 

p= .001 


X- 208,61 
N= 23 


/ F« 3.05 \ 
\ p*= ns 7 


T 

F= 10.59 

p= .01 


X* 200.13 
N® 1*6 


/ 


i 

F= .25 
p= ns 



X= 188. lit 

k_ 

F“ U.U2 

-A 

x= 198 . 30 1 

1 

N= 21 

\ 

' P- .05 ‘ 

7 

N“ 1(6 


F* 9.3li \ 

p*= .01 ~ 7 


F s 

P ! 



o 

ERiC 
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appendix b 

STATISTICAL TABLES - ITBS DATA 



JL 



TABLE B-l ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ITBS SCORES BETWEEN GRADE 
FOUR BOYS IN A DEPARTMENTALIZED CLASSROOM AND QRApE FOUR 
BOYS IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION. 


Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

.01? 

.012 

.01 

Vocabulary 

Within 

58 

suise 

.95 

.01 


Total 

59 

SU .97 




Between 

1 

1.9 U 

1 .9k 

1.20 

Reading 

Within 

58 

90.11 

1.55 



Total 

59 

92.05 




Between 

l 

.63 

*63 

.uu 

Language 

Within 

57 

82.99 

1M 



Total 

58 

83.62 




Between 

1 

1.63 

1.63 

1.18 

Work Study 

Within 

57 

78.71 

1.38 



Total 

58 

80.31* 




Between 

1 

.29 

.29 

.31 

Arithmetic 

Within 

57 

51*. 33 

.95 



Total 

58 

5 U .62 




Between 

1 

.61* 

•61* 

.68 

Composite 

Within 

57 

53.88 

.95 



Total 

58 

5 U .52 




<.0g 
< *01 
■5BB<P < *001 


TABLE B-2 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ITBS SCORES BETWEEN GRADE 
FOUR GIRLS IN A DEPARTMENTALIZED CLASSROOM AND GRADE FOUR 
GIRLS IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION. 


Measures 

Sources of 

Variance df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

.21 

.21 

.23 

Vocabulary 

within 

66 

60.81 

.92 



Total 

67 

61.03 




Between 

1 

3.92 

3.92 

3.1*0 

Reading 

Within 

66 

76.19 

1.15 



Total 

67 

80.11 




Between 

1 

.00030 

.00030 

.00 

Language 

Within 

65 

1*7.19 

.73 



Total 

66 

1*7.19 




Between 

1 

.86 

.66 

1.11* 

Work Study 

Within 

65 

1*8.88 

.75 



Total 

66 

1*9.71* 




Between 

1 

.36 

.36 

.1*8 

Arithmetic 

Within 

63 

1*6.51 

•7U 



Total 

Gk 

1*6.86 




Between 

1 

.25 

.25 

.37 

Composite 

within 

63 

1*2.15 

.67 



Total 

6h 

1*2 .1*0 




*P< .05 
**P< .01 
.001 


TABLE B-3 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ITBS SCORES BETWEEN GRADE 
FIVE BOYS IN A DEPARTMENTALIZED CLASSROOM AND GRADE FIVE 
BOYS IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION. 


Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

• 06 U 

•06U 

.ok 

Vocabulary 

Within 

57 

93.30 

1.6U 



Total 

58 

93.37 




Between 

1 

.30 

.30 

.16 

Reading 

Within 

57 

105.17 

1.85 



Total 

58 

105.U8 




Between 

1 

.011 

.011 

.01 

Language 

Within 

£8 

121.03 

2.09 



Total 

59 

121. Olt 




Between 

1 

.13 

.13 

.10 

Work Study 

Within 

58 

80.57 

1.39 



Total 

59 

80.70 




Between 

1 


.US 

.37 

Arithmetic 

Within 

58 

70.76 

1.22 



Total 

59 

71.21 




Between 

1 

.019 

.019 

CVJ 

o 

• 

Composite 

Within 

57 

73.93 

1.30 



Total 

58 

73. 9b 




*P<.05 
**P<.01 
***P< .001 


TABLE B-i* ** ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ITBS SCORES BETWEEN GRADE 
FIVE GIRLS IN A DEPARTMENTALIZED CLASSROOM AND GRADE FIVE 
GIRLS IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION. 


Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

.31* 

.31* 

.31* 

Vocabulary 

Within 

68 

68.27 

1.00 



Total 

69 

68.61 




Between 

1 

.0051 

.0051 

.00 

Reading 

Within 

66 

133.01 

1.99 



Total 

69 

135.02 




Between 

1 

3.65 

3.65 

3.60 

Language 

Within 

68 

68,92 

1.01 



Total 

69 

72.57 




Between 

1 

.015 

.015 

.02 

Work Study 

Within 

66 

65.1*1* 

.99 



Total 

67 

65.1*5 




Between 

1 

.61 

.61 

.71 

Arithmetic 

Within 

67 

57.07 

.85 



Total 

68 

57.67 




Between 

1 

.13 

.13 

.11* 

Composite 

Within 

66 

39.9 8 

.91 



Total 

67 

60.11 




*P <.05 

**P <.01 

■JHHt p < B 001 


table b-5 one way analyses of variance of itbs scores between grade 

SIX BOYS IN A DEPARTMENTALIZED CLASSROOM AND GRADE SIX 
BOYS IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION. 


Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

.12 

.12 

.07 

Vocabulary 

Within 

58 

107.01 

1.81* 



Total 

59 

107.13 




Between 

1 

.52 

.52 

.26 

Reading 

Within 

58 

115.67 

1.99 



Total 

59 

116.1? 




Between 

1 

6.?? 

6.99 

2.73 

Language 

Within 

58 

11*8.32 

2,56 



Total 

59 

155.31 




Between 

l 

.78 

.78 

.33 

Work Study 

Within 

58 

135.1(6 

2.31* 



Total 

59 

136.21* 




Between 

1 

.71 

.71 

.1*2 

Arithmetic 

Within 

57 

96.81 

1.70 



Total 

58 

97.52 




Between 

l 

.19 

.19 

.12 

Composite 

Within 

57 

93.26 - 

1.61* 



Total 

58 

93.1*5 




*p < .05 

< .01 

***P < ,001 


TABLE B-6 ONE WAX ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ITBS SCORES BETWEEN GRADE 
SIX GIRLS IN A DEPARTMENTALIZED CLASSROOM AND GRADE SIX 
GIRLS IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION. 



Measures 

Sources of 

Variance df 

SS 

MS 

F 



Between 

1 

.0051* 

.0051* 

.Cl 

Vocabulary 

Within 

66 

66.90 

1.01 



Total 

67 

66.90 




Between 

1 

1.39 

1.39 

.9k 

Reading 

Within 

66 

97.53 

1.1*8 



Total 

67 

98.93 




Between 

1 

1.25 

1.25 

1.16 

Language 

Within 

66 

71.1*0 

1.08 



Total 

67 

72.65 




Between 

1 

.37 

.37 

•30 

Work Study 

Within 

66 

81.26 

1.23 



Total 

67 

81.63 




Between 

1 

.11* 

.11* 

.11 

Arithmetic 

VJithin 

66 

81*. 97 

1.29 



Total 

67 

85.11 




Between 

1 

.065 

.065 

.07 

Composite 

Within 

66 

59.88 

.91 



Total 

67 

59.95 




*p< .05 

< *01 

< *001 


TABLE B-7 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ITBS SCORES BETWEEN 

GRADES FOUR AND FIVE FOR BOYS IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED FORM 
OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

22.22 

22.22 

15 • 65 ### 

Vocabulary 

Within 

56 

79.51 

n l.o 

J.0t+C 



Total 

57 

101.73 




Between 

1 

15.31 

15.31 


Reading 

Within 

56 

97.00 

1.73 



Total 

57 

112.31 




Between 

1 

27.52 

27.52 

13.91### 

Language 

Within 

55 

108.83 

1.98 



Total 

56 

136.^6 




Between 

1 

23.61 

23.61 

13.66### 

Work Study 

Within 

55 

93.72 

1.70 



Total 

56 

117.33 




Between 

l 

10.58 

10.58 

8.13.## 

Arithmetic 

Within 

55 

71.58 

1.30 



Total 

56 

82.16 




Between 

l 

19.31* 

19.31* 

15.59### 

Composite 

Within 

55 

68.21* 

1.21* 



Total 

56 

87.58 




*p < .o£ 

< .01 

■JttfrtfP < .001 


TABLE B-8 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ITBS SCORES BETWEEN 

GRADES FOUR AND FIVE FOR GIRLS IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED FORM 
OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Sources of 


Measures 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

9.81 

9.81 

11.28*# 

Vocabulary 

Within 

1*6 

80.00 

8.70 



Total 

1*7 

1*9.81 




Between 

1 

12.30 

12.30 

8.92** 

Reading 

Within 

1*6 

63.81 

1.38 



Total 

hi 

75.71 




Between 

1 

28.68 

28.68 

51*. Oi**** 

Language 

Within 

1*6 

28.81 

.53 



Total 

1*7 

53.08 




Between 

1 

17.80 

17.80 

20.11**** 

Work Study 

Within 

1*6 

39.78 

.86 



Total 

1*7 

57.18 




Between 

1 

18.78 

18.78 

18.06*** 

Arithmetic 

Within 

1*6 

37.55 

.82 



Total 

hi 

52.29 




Between 

1 

15.99 

15.99 

23.88*** 

Composite 

Within 

1*6 

30.79 

.67 



Total 

1*7 

86.78 




*P< .05 
##P< .01 
###P< .001 


TABLE B-9 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ITBS SCORES BETWEEN 

GRADES FOUR AND FIVE FOR BOYS IN A DEPARTMENTALIZED FORM 
OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


SS 


MS 


Measures 


Sources of 
Variance df 


Between 


Vocabulary Within 

Total 

Between 

Reading Within 

Total 

Between 
Language Within 

Total 

Between 

Work Study Within 

Total 

Between 

Arithmetic Within 

Total 

Between 

Composite Within 

Total 


1 

21.97 

59 

68 . 71 * 

60 

90.72 

1 

1*.19 

. 59 ’- 

98.28 

60 

102 . 1t7 

1 

20.67 

60 

95.19 

61 

115.86 

1 

11.50 

60 

65.57 

61 

77.06 

1 

12.38 

60 

53.51 

61 

65.89 

1 

12.92 

59 

59.56 

60 

72 . 1*8 


21.97 18 . 86 *** 

1.17 

ha 9 2.52 

1.67 

20.67 13 . 03 *** 

1.59 

11.50 10 . 52 ** 

1.09 

12.38 13 . 88 ** 

.89 

12.92 12 . 80 ** 

1.01 


*P < .05 

**P < .01 

***P < .001 


TABLE B-10 ONE 'WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ITBS SCORES BETWEEN 

GRADES FOUR AND FIVE FOR GIRLS IN A DEPARTMENTALIZED FORM 
OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

30.73 

30.73 

30,35*** 

Vocabulary 

Within 

88 

89.08 

1.01 



Total 

89 

119.81 




Between 

1 

6.27 

6.27 

3.73 

Reading 

Within 

88 

187.79 

1.68 



Total 

89 

158.06 




Between 

1 

23.83 

25.83 

2U.12*#* 

Language 

Within 

87 

91.70 

1.05 



Total 

88 

117.13 




Between 

1 

21.72 

21.72 

2lu76*## 

Work Study 

Within 

85 

78.57 

co 

co 

• 



Total 

86 

96.30 




Between 

1 

12.32 

12.32 

15.68##* 

Arithmetic 

Within 

8U 

66.02 

.79 



Total 

85 

78.38 




Between 

1 

18.60 

18,60 

21.6U.jhh*- 

Composite 

Within 

83 

71.38 

.86 



Total 

8U 

89.98 




o 

ERIC 


_i li 


*p < .05 

#*P < .01 

**#P < ,001 


TABLE B-ll ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ITBS SCORES BETWEEN 

GRADES FIVE AND SIX FOR BOYS IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED FORM 
OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

5.65 

5.65 

2.71* 

Vocabulary 

Within 

56 

115 .',6 

2.06 



Total 

57 

121.11 




Between 

1 

13.32 

13.32 

6.08* 

Reading 

Within 

56 

122.75 

2.19 



Total 

5 7 

136.08 




Between 

1 

7.82 

7.82 

3.07 

Language 

Within 

vn. 

CO 

11*2.58 

2.55 



Total 

5 7 

150.1*0 




Between 

1 

10.86 

10.86 

!*.80* 

Work Study- 

Within 

56 

126.77 

2.26 



Total 

57 

137.61* 




Between 

1 

25.37 

25.37 

ll*.l*0** 

Arithmetic 

Within 

55 

96.89 

1.76 



Total 

56 

122.25 




Between 

1 

13.62 

13.62 

8.30** 

Composite 

Within 

55 

90.26 

1.61* 



Total 

56 

103.88 

* 



*p < *05 
**p < «oi 

tt**P < *001 


TABLE B-12 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ITBS SCORES BETWEEN 

GRADES FIVE AND SIX FOR GIRLS IN M INDIVIDUALIZED FORM 
OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 



Measures 

Sources of 

Variance df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 1 15.6U 


U6 U5.2U 


Vocabulary Within 

Total 

Between 
Reading Within 

Total 

Between 

Language Within 

Total 

Between 

Work Study Within 

Total 

Between 

Arithmetic Within 

Total 

Between 

Composite Within 

Total 


hi 

60.88 

1 

18.88 

h6 

70.01 

hi 

88.89 

1 

10.61* 

U6 

31.60 

hi 

1 * 2 . 21 * 

1 

19.00 

h6 

1 * 1.30 

hi 

60.30 

1 

16.22 

U6 

1 * 1.60 

U7 

57.81 

1 

15.87 

U6 

31 * .50 

U7 

So.37 


15.6U 15.90### 

.9 8 

18,88 12.U0#* 

1.52 

10.6U l$.k9*** 

.69 

19,00 21 , 1 6 »«* 

.90 

16,22 17 * 93 ### 

.90 

15.87 21 . 16 ### 

.75 


#P < ,(g 
##P < ,01 
###P < .001 


TABLE B-13 


ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ITBS SCORES BETWEEN 
GRADES FIVE AND SIX FOR BOYS IN A DEPARTMENTALIZED 
FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

9.28 

9.28 

6.U5* 

Vocabulary 

Within 

59 

81*. 85 

1.1*1* 



Total 

60 

94.13 




Between 

1 

25.31 

25.31 

15 

Reading 

Within 

59 

98.09 

1.66 



Total 

60 

123.40 




Between 

1 

32.37 

32.37 

15*32### 

Language 

Within 

60 

126.77 

2.11 



Total 

61 

l59.ll* 




Between 

1 

21.81* 

21.81* 

lU.68### 

Work Study- 

Within 

60 

89.25 

1.1*9 



Total 

61 

111.09 




Between 

1 

13.75 

13.75 

11.67#* 

Arithmetic 

Within 

60 

70.68 

1.18 



Total 

61 

81*. 1*3 




Between 

1 

19.39 

19.39 

lU*87### 

Composite 

Within 

59 

76.92 

1.30 



Total 

60 

96.31 




*P < .0^ 
#*P < ,01 
*##P < ,001 


TABLE B-lli OWE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ITBS SCORES BETWEEN 
GRADES FIVE AND SIX FOR GIRLS IN A DEPARTMENTALIZED 
FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

23.07 

23.07 

22, £8### 

Vocabulary 

Within 

88 

89.93 

1.02 



Total 

89 

113.01 




Between 

1 

53.0U 

53.01* 

28.72### 

Reading 

Within 

88 

162.53 

1.85 



Total 

89 

215.57 




Between 

1 

65.52 

65.52 

£3.03### 

Language 

Within 

88 

108.73 

1.21* 



Total 

89 

17U.25 




Between 

1 

25.32 

25.32 

20.66### 

Work Study 

Within 

86 

105 ,l*o 

1*23 



Total 

37 

130.71 




Between 

1 

35.63 

35.63 

30.86### 

Arithmetic 

Within 

87 

ioo.l*l* 

1.15 



Total 

88 

136.06 




Between 

1 

37. ltl+ 

37.1*1* 

37.72### 

Composite 

Within 

86 

85.36 

.99 



Total 

87 

122.81 




*p < «(£ 

< .01 

*HB*P < .001 


TABLE B-lg 

ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ITBS SCORES BETWEEN 

GRADES FOUR AND SIX FOR BOYS IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED FORM 

OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 

Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

50.28 

50.28 

32.89##* 

Vocabulary 

Within 

56 

85,61 

1.53 



Total 

57 

135.89 




Between 

1 

5 7.20 

57.20 

2U.65*** 

Reading 

Within 

56 

129.95 

2.32 



Total 

57 

187.15 




Between 

«v' 

1 

6JU.30 

61t.30 

31 .U3#*# 

Language 

Within 

55 

112.^2 

2.05 



Total 

56 

176.82 




Between 

1 

66.03 

66.03 

2 / . 07 

Work Study 

Within 

55 

13U.15 

2 .lilt 



Total 

56 

200.18 




Between 

1 

67.5U 

67.5U 

Ul.b2##* 

Arithmetic 

Within 

5U 

88.05 

1.63 



Total 

55 

155.59 




Between 

l 

6I4.29 

6I1.29 

1 i 3.22 «jhh* 

Composite 

Within 

5U 

80.32 

1.U9 



Total 

’ T r " '■ 

S5 

lliU.60 




*F < f ($ 
■W*P <,01 
*K#P < iOOl 


jj 

II 

i! 


i *■ 



i 



i 


i ° 

: eric 

i haamaiiiMfflifliaia 

J , 

.. i lL 




TABLE B-l6 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ITBS SCORES BETWEEN 

GRADES FOUR AND SIX FOR GIRLS IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED FORM 
OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Measures 

Sources of 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

50.23 

50.23 


Vocabulary 

Within 

1*6 

1*1.22 

.90 



Total 

147 

9l.lt5 

* 

* 


Between 

1 

61.65 

61.65 

hh»90### 

Reading 

Within 

1*6 

63.16 

1.37 

i 


Total 

hi 

121*. 81 




Between 

1 

71*. 25 

71*. 25 

105„lhx## 

Language 

Within 

i*6 

32.30 

7.02 



Total 

hi 

106.55 




Between 

1 

72.77 

72.77 

89*87.### 

Work Study 

Within 

1*6 

37.25 

.81 



Total 

hi 

110.01 




Between 

1 

61.88 

61.88 

69*99*hh * 

Arithmetic 

Within 

h6 

U0.67 

.88 



Total 

hi 

102 .55 




Between 

1 

63.71 

63.71 


Composite 

Within 

h6 

31.11* 

•68 



Total 

hi 

91*. 85 




*p <M 
< *01 

•JHHJ-P < # \001 


TABLE B-17 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ITBS SCORES BETWEEN 
GRADES FOUR AND SIX FOR BOYS IN A DEPARTMENTALIZED 
FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

60.81 

60.81 

1*7.78### 

Vocabulary 

Within 

60 

76.35 

1.27 



Total 

61 

137.16 




Between 

1 

SO, 9k 

50.9b 

1*0.31*#* 

Reading 

Within 

60 

75.82 

1.26 



Total 

61 

126.77 




Between 

1 

lQlt.78 

10b. 78 

52.92 ### 

Language 

Within 

60 

118.60 

1.98 



Total 

61 

223.58 




Between 

1 

65.0b 

65.0b 

1*8.76*** 

Work Study 

Within 

60 

80.03 

1.33 



Total 

61 

lb5.06 




Between 

1 

52.22 

52.22 

1*9.67 *## 

Arithmetic 

Within 

60 

63.05 

1.05 



Total 

61 

115.30 




Between 

1 

65.0b 

65.0b 

£8.1*0 #*# 

Composite 

Within 

6o 

< 6.82 

1.11 



Total 

61 

131.85 




*£ < . 0 $ 
**P < *01 
***p < .001 



TABLE B-l8 ONEWAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF ITBS SCORES BETWEEN 
GRADES FOUR AND SIX FOR GIRLS IN A DEPARTMENTALIZED 
FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 




Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

iob.73 

10U.73 

lGh.iU*#* 

Vocabulary 

Within 

86 

86.1*9 

1.01 



Total 

87 

191.22 




Between 

1 

93*69 

93.69 

72.88*#* 

Reading 

Within 

86 

110.56 

1.29 



Total 

87 

20l*.25 




Between 

1 

167.65 

167.65 

165. 1U 

Language 

Within 

85 

86.29 

1.02 



Total 

86 

253.91* 




Between 

1 

93.38 

93.38 

85.1*5 

Work Study 

Within 

85 

92.90 

1.09 



Total 

86 

186.28 




Between 

1 

86*89 

86.89 

79.1*2 *** 

Arithmetic 

Within 

83 

90.81 

1.09 



Total 

81* 

177.69 




Between 

1 

106.56 

106.56 

121*. 75 *** 

Composite 

Within 

83 

70.8 9 

V\ 

CO 

• 



Total 

8b 

177.1*5 




*P < •(# 
##P < # 01 
< .001 


APPENDIX C 


SELF CONCEPT DATA 


TABLE C-l ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SEARS SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN DEPARTMENTALIZED AND INDIVIDUALIZED 
FORMS OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION FOR BOYS IN GRADE FOUR 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

32.02 

32.02 

.50 

Physical 




Ability 

Within 

57 

3580.63 

62.81 



Total 

58 

3612.65 



Mental 

Between 

*1 

JU 

76.1*5 

76.1*5 

1.36 

Ability 

''"ithin 

57 

3187.17 

55.91 



Total 

58 

3263.62 




Between 

1 

ll *.8 l 

ll*.8l 

.26 

Social 
Relations : 

Within 

57 

3201.73 


56.17 

Boys 

Total 

58 

3216.51* 




Between 

1 

985.1*0 

985.1*0 

7 . 61 ** 

Social 
Relations : 
Girls 

Within 

57 

7383.17 

129.53 




Total 

58 

8368.58 




Between 

1 

21.15 

21.15 

.hi 

Physical 




Appearance 

Within 

57 

2933.73 

51.1*7 



Total 

vn 

CD 

2 951*. 88 




*P < .05 
**p < .01 
***P < .001 


TABLE C-2 ONE WAY ANALI5E0 OP VARIi\NCE OF SEARS SELF -CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN DEPARTMENTALIZED AND INDIVIDUALIZED 
FORMS OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION FOR GIRLS IN GRADE FOUR 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

7.61* 

7.61* 

.ii* 

Physical 

Ability 

Within 

69 

3665.21* 

53.11 



Total 

70 

3672.88 




Between 

1 

6.61* 

6.61* 

.13 

Mental 

Ability 

Within 

69 

3508.60 

50.81* 



Total 

70 

3515.21* 




Between 

1 

.61* 

.61* 

.01 

Social 
Relations i 

Within 

69 

351*6.91* 

51.1*0 


Boys 

Total 

70 

351*7 .58 




Between 

1 

1.80 

1.80 

.05 

Social 

Relatione* 

Girls 

Within 


ousi.s’O 

35.51* 




Total 

70 

21*53.78 




Between 

1 

82.1*7 

82.1*7 

1.1*8 

Physical 

Appearance 

Within 

69 

381*8.69 

55.78 



Total 

70 

3931.16 




-*P < ,0$ 
•JBfrP < *01 
< .001 


TABLE 0-2 ONE MY ANALI5E0 OP VARIANCE OF SEARS SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN DEPARTMENTALIZED AND INDIVIDUALIZED 
FORMS OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION FOR GIRLS IN GRADE FOUR 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

7.64 

7.61* 

.111 

Physical 

Ability 

Within 

69 

3665.21* 

53.11 



Total 

70 

3672.88 




Between 

1 

6.61) 

6.61* 

♦13 

Mental 

Ability 

Within 

69 

3508.60 

50.81* 



Total 

70 

3515.21* 




Between 

1 

.61* 

.64 

.01 

Social 

Relations: 

Within 

69 

351*6,91* 

5l.4o 


Boys 

Total 

70 

351*7.58 




Between 

1 

1.80 

1.80 

.09 

Social 
Relatione * 

Within 


aUSi.po 

?S .54 


Girls 

Total 

70 

21*53.78 




Between 

1 

82.1*7 

82.47 

1.U8 

Physical 

Appearance 

Within 

69 

381*8.69 

55.78 



Total 

70 

3931.16 




ttP < .0? 
■JBfrP < .01 
■JBHi-P < .001 


TABLE C-2 (continued) 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 

Teacher 

Between 

1 

151. 1»8 

151. U8 

2.68 

Relation- 

ships 

Within 

69 

3906.50 

56.62 



Total 

70 

it 057. 98 



Independence s 

Between 

1 

1.38 

1.38 

.01* 

School Work 

Within 

69 

2630.57 

38.12 



Total 

70 

2631.95 



Social 

Between 

1 

3.63 

3.63 

.13 

Virtues 

Within 

69 

1930.77 

27.98 



Total 

70 

193it.UO 



Happy 

Between 

1 

3it.itl 

3it. la 

1.19 

Qualities 

Within 

69 

2002.19 

29.02 



Total 

70 

2036.60 



School 

Between 

1 

6.81t 

6.8I1 

CM 

CM 

• 

Work 

Within 

69 

2167.07 

31.1t0 



Total 

70 

2173.91 




Between 

1 

989.00 

989.00 

• Ul 

Total 

Within 

69 

167850.00 

2it32.60 



Total 

70 

168839.00 




*P < .05 

*#P < ,01 

■SHH'rP < ,001 


TABLE C-3 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SEARS SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN DEPARTMENTALIZED AND INDIVIDUALIZED 
FORMS OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION FOR BOYS IN GRADE FIVE 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 


Measures 

Variance 

df 


Between 

1 

Physical 

Ability 

Within 

5k 


Total 

55 


Between 

l 

Mental 

Ability 

Within 

5k 


Total 

55 


Between 

i 

Social 

Relations! 

Boys 

Within 

5k 


Total 

55 


Between 

i 

Social 

Relations! 

Girls 

Within 

5k 


Total 

55 


Between 

i 

Physical 

Appearance 

Within 

5k 


Total 

55 


ss 

MS 

F 

66.1+5 

66.1+5 

1.50 

2393.68 

1+1+. 33 


21+60.13 



97*79 

97.79 

2.1+6 

2 H +7.57 

39.77 


221+3.36 



21+8.61+ 

21+8.61+ 

^ • 85 1 **’ 

2767.29 

51.25 


3015.93 



182.16 

182.16 

l . k 3 

6895.82 

127.70 


7077.98 



2.57 

2.57 

.06 

2308.86 

1+2.76 


2311.1+3 




*P <*0$ 
4HJ-P <.01 
■SHHt-P <,001 


TABLE C-3 (continued) 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 




Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

Teacher 

Between 

1 

9.1*5 

9.1*5 

Relation- 

Within 

5U 

3528.11 

65.3U 

ships 

Total 

55 

3537.55 



Between 

1 

2.16 

2,16 

Independence: 




School Work 

Within 

5U 

2330.3 9 

1 * 3. 16 


Total 

55 

2332.55 



Between 

1 

12.07 

12.07 

Social 



Virtues 

Within 

51* 

11*69.36 

27.21 


Total 

55 

11*81.1(3 



Between 

l 

7.11* 

7. Ill 

Happy 




Qualities 

Within 

51* 

1760.86 

32.61 


Total 

55 

1768.00 



Between 

l 

20 . 61 * 

20,61* 

School 



Work 

Within 

5U 

2527.57 

1*6.81 


Total 

55 

251*8.22 



Between 

l 

1116.00 

1116.00 

Total 

Within 

51* 

11*9107.80 

2761.26 


Total 

55 

150223.80 



*P < ,0$ 

tf#P < ,01 

•JBBfrP <,001 



4 1 
ii J 


TABLE C-lj. ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SEARS SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN DEPARTMENTALIZED AND INDIVIDUALIZED 
FORMS OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION FOR GIRLS IN GRADE FIVE 










Self-Concept 

Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 


Between 

1 

Physical 

Ability 

Within 

6h 


Total 

65 


Between 

1 

Mental 

Ability 

Within 

6k 


Total 

65 


Between 

1 

Social 

Relations: 

Within 

61 1 

Boys 


Total 

65 


Between 

1 

Social 

Relations : 

Within 

6k 

Girls 


Total 

65 


Between 

1 

Physical 

Appearance 

Within 

6k 


Total 

65 


SS 

MS 

F 

1(3.31* 

1*3.31* 

1.07 

2603.11* 

1*0.67 


261*6.1*? 



1*5.53 

1*5.53 

1.18 

21*63.50 

38.1*9 


2509.03 



11*5.11* 

11*5.11* 

2.10 

3821*. 13 

59.75 


3969.27 



389.1*6 

389.1*6 

9.83 «# 

2536.30 

39.63 


2925.76 



27.1*3 

27.4*3 

.7 k 

2379.67 

37.18 


21*07.09 




*P < *05 

■5HC-? < # 01 

< .001 


II 

i' 

<+~ 


o 


ERIC 


TABLE C-U (continued) 


Self -Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

2.68 

2.68 

.05 

Teacher 

Relation- 

ships 

Within 

6k 

3113.99 


1*8.66 


Total 

65 

3116.67 



Independence : 

Between 

1 

192.31 

192.31 

5.20 # 

School Work 

Within 

6k 

2366.01 

36.97 



Total 

65 

2558.32 



Social 

Between 

1 

13.28 

13.28 

.55 

Virtues 

Within 

6k 

1556.98 

2l*.33 



Total 

65 

1570.26 



Happy 

Between 

1 

17.31 

17.31 

.67 

Qualities 

Within 

6k 

1661* .95 

26.01 



Total 

65 

1682.26 



Sohool 

Between 

1 

21*7.82 

21*7.82 

7,09** 

Work 

Within 

6k 

2235.93 

31*. 91* 



Total 

65 

21*83.76 




Between 

1 

7712.20 

7712.20 

3.71 

Total 

Within 

6k 

13291*6.80 

2077.29 



Total 

65 

11*0659.00 




#P < *0$ 

■JHfrP < .01 
■JHHfP < .001 


TABLE C-5 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SEARS SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN DEPARTMENTALIZED AND INDIVIDUALIZED 
FORMS OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION FOR BOYS IN GRADE SIX 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

135.33 

135.33 

2.XU 

Physical 

Ability 

Within 

5k 

31 * 18.67 

63.31 



Total 

5 $ 

3551 *. oo 




Between 

l 

39 . 1 * 1 * 

39 . 1 * 1 * 

.93 

Mental 

Ability 

Within 

5 k 

2279.55 

1 * 2.21 



Total 

55 

2318.98 




Between 

l 

121 *. 88 

12 U .88 

2.28 

Social 

Relations: 

Within 

5k 

2952.55 

51*. 68 


Boys 

Total 

55 

3077 . 1*3 




Between 

l 

1 * 3.81 

1 * 3.81 

.k5 

Social 

Relations: 

Within 

5 k 

8262.69 

97 . 1*6 


Girls 

Total 

55 

5306.50 




Between 

l 

50.09 

50.09 

.99 

Physical 

Appearance 

Within 

5k 

2721 . 81 * 

50 . 1*0 



Total 

55 

2771.93 




TABLE C-5> (continued) 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 

Teacher 

Between 

1 

97.91 

57.51 

1.81 

Relation- 

Within 


2916.0? 

5k. Ob 


ships 

Total 

55 

3016.00 



Independence: 

Between 

1 

97.91 

57.51 

2.29 



r 

School Work 

Within 

5b 

2306.0? 

1*2.71 



Total 

55 

2l»Ql*.00 



Social 

Between 

1 

31.33 

31.33 

.51 

Virtues 

Within 

5b 

1856.3? 

31*. 38 



Total 

55 

1887.72 



Happy 

Between 

i 

U?.U 2 

1*?.1*2 

1.27 

Qualities 

Within 

5b 

2102.01 

38.93 



Total 

55 

2151. 1(3 



School 

Between 

l 

20?. 66 

209.66 

U.8U 

Work 

Within 

5b 

231*1.20 

1*3.36 



Total 

55 

2550.86 




Between 

1 

801*2.1*0 

801*2.1,0 

2.20 


Within 

5b 

1?69?7.30 

361*8.10 



Total 

55 

2Q503?.70 




*P < # C £ 
**P < .01 
■^hhs-P < .001 


TABLE C-6 ONE WAY ANALYSES OP VARIANCE OF SEARS SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN DEPARTMENTALIZED AND INDIVIDUALIZED 
FORMS OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION FOR GIRLS IN GRADE SIX 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Physical 

Between 

,1 

25.78 

25.78 

.1*5 

Ability 

Within 

6 1 

31*75 .93 

56.98 



Total 

62 

3501.72 



Mental 

Between 

1 

116.05 

116.05 

3.10 

Ability 

Within 

61 

2285.03 

37.1*6 



Total 

62 

21*01.08 



Social 

Between 

1 

.68 

.68 

.02 

Relations: 

Boys 

Within 

6l 

2661.73 

1*3.63 



Total 

62 

2262.1*1 



Social 

Between 

1 

73.72 

73.72 

1.99 

Relations : 
Girls 

Within 

6l 

2259.55 

37.01* 



Total 

62 

2333.27 



Physical 

Between 

1 

95.01 

95.01 

2.33 

Appearance 

Within 

6l 

21 * 92.70 

1*0.86 



Total 

62 

2587.72 




*F< .05 
*-*P< .01 
■jh**P< .001 


TABLE C-6 (continued) 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 


Measures 

Variance 

df 


Between 

1 

Teacher 

Relation- 

Within 

6l 

ships 

Total 

62 


Between 

1 

Independence: 
School Work 

Within 

6l 


Total 

62 


Between 

1 

Social 

Virtues 

Within 

61 


Total 

62 


Between 

1 

Happy 

Qualities 

Within 

61 


Total 

62 


Between 

1 

School 

Work 

Within 

61 


Total 

62 


Between 

1 

Total 

Within 

61 


Total 

62 


SS 

MS 

F 

6.1*1 

6.1*1 

.13 

3092.86 

50.70 


3099.27 



272.01 

272.01 

8.75 

1895.70 

31.08 


2167.72 



86.08 

86.08 

3.1 A 

1525 .86 

25.01 


1611.91* 



189.07 

189.07 

8.16#* 

11*12.93 

23.16 


1602.00 



288.11* 

288.11* 

8.32** 

2111.58 

31*. 62 


2399.72 



881*3.50 

881*3.50 

3.88 

138923 ..10 

2277.1*3 


11*7766.60 




*P< .05 

•ttttP < ,01 
*HH*P < ,001 


TABLE C-7 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SEARS SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FOUR AND FIVE FOR BOYS IN AN 
INDIVIDUALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

8.17 

8.17 

•13 

Physical 

Ability 

Within 

55 

31*1*3.72 

62.61 



Total 

56 

3U51.90 




Between 

1 

.13 

.13 

.00 

Mental 

Ability 

Within 

55 

2990.92 

51*. 38 



Total 

56 

2991.05 




Between 

1 

57.12 

57.12 

•85 

Social 

Relations: 

Within 

55 

3703.72 

67.31* 


Boys 

Total 

56 

3760.81* 




Between 

l 

386.01* 

386.01* 

2.U6 

Social 

Relations: 

Girls 

Within 

55 

8631* .28 

156.99 



Total 

56 

9020.32 




Between 

1 

12.35 

12.35 

.23 

Physical 

Appearance 

within 

55 

2959.86 

53.82 



Total 

56 

2972.21 




*p < .05 

4B5-P < .01 
< .001 


TABLS C-7 (continued) 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

58.11 

58.11 

.62 

Teacher 

Relation- 

Within 


517U.03 


91*. 07 

ships 

Total 

56 

5232 .11* 




Between 

1 

78.57 

78.57 

1.32 

Independence: 
School Work 

Within 

55 

3267.99 

59.1*1 



Total 

56 

331*6.56 




Between 

l 

18.73 

18.73 

•hk 

Social 

Virtues 

Within 

55 

2355.91* 

1*2.81* 



Total 

56 

237l*.67 




Between 

l 

U*.H 

ll*.ll 

.31 

Happy 

Qualities 

Within 

55 

21*80.88 

1*5.11 



Total 

56 

21*91*. 98 




Between 

l 

209.78 

209.78 

U.05# 

School 

Work 

Within 

55 

2850.89 

51.83 



Total 

56 

3060.67 




Between 

l 

1738.60 

1738.60 

.1*5 

Total 

Within 

55 

211103.60 

3838.25 



Total 

56 

21281*2.20 




*P < .05 

< .01 

•JBBfP < # 001 


TABLE C-8 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SEARS SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FOUR AND FIVE FOR GIRLS IN AN 
INDIVIDUALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept Sources of 

Measures Variance df SS MS F 



Between 

1 

Physical 

Ability 

Within 

1*5 


Total 

1*6 


/ Between 

1 

Mental 

Ability 

Within 

1*5 


Total 

1*6 


Between 

1 

Social 

Relations: 

Boys 

Within 

1*5 


Total 

1*6 


Between 

1 

Social 

Relations: 

Girls 

Within 

1*5 


Total 

1*6 


Between 

1 

Physical 

Appearance 

Within 

1*5 


Total 

1*6 


66.15 66.15 1.57 

1890.79 1 * 2.02 

1956 . 91 * 

103.80 103.80 2.16 

2166,81* 1*8 .15 

2270.61* 

38.39 38.39 .60 

2857.31 63.50 

2895.70 

196.87 196.87 i *.62 

1917.77 1 * 2.62 

2111 *. 61 * 

11 * 5.96 11 * 5.96 3.56 

181 * 7.31 1 * 1.05 

1993.28 


•&P < .05 
< .01 

•Jf-iHfP < ,001 


TABLE C-8 (continued) 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 






Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 

Teacher 

Between 

1 

125.30 

125.30 

2.95 

Relation- 

Within 

hS 

1911*. 10 

1*2.51* 


ships 

Total 

1*6 

2039.1*1 



Independence: 

Between 

1 

11*2,68 

11*2.68 

3.51* 

School Work 

Within 

1*5 

18U*. 55 

1*0.32 



Total 

1*6 

1957.21* 



Social 

Between 

1 

34.57 

34.57 

1.20 

Virtues 

Within 

1*5 

1299.26 

28.87 



Total 

1*6 

1333.83 



Happy 

Between 

1 

51.51 

51.51 

1.56 

Qualities 

Within 

1*5 

11*85.77 

33.02 



Total 

1*6 

1537.28 




Between 

1 

208,18 

208.18 

6.01* 

School 




Work 

within j 


1558.29 

31*. 63 



Total 

1*6 

1766.1*7 




Between 

1 

11958.50 

11958,50 

5.62* 

Total 

Within 

1*5 

95819.30 

2129.32 



Total 

1*6 

107777.80 




*P < .05 
##P <,01 
4h;-x-P <;001 


TABLE C-9 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SEARS SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FOUR AND FIVE FOR BOYS IN A 
DEPARTMENTALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self -Concept Sources cf 

Measures Variance df SS MS F 


Between 1 ,OUO .0l±0 *00 

Physical 


Ability 

Within 

56 


Total 

57 


Between 

1 

Mental. 

Ability 

Within 

56 


Total 

57 



Between 

1 

Social 

Relations: 

Within 

56 

Boys 

Total 

57 


Between 

1 

Social 
Relations : 
Girls 

Within 

56 


Total 

57 


Between 

1 

Physical 

Appearance 

Within 

56 


Total 

57 


2?30.59 

2530.63 

1*5.19 


3.09 

3.09 

*07 

231*3.83 

231*6.91 

1*1.85 


21.19 

21.1 

.52 

2265.30 

2286.1*9 

l * o . l *5 


5.90 

5.90 

.06 

561*1*. 73 

5650.62 

100.80 


7.00 

7.00 

.17 

2282.73 

2289.73 

1*0.76 



*P< .05 
■SBfrP < .01 
< .001 


TABLE C-9 (continued) 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

‘MS 

F 


Between 

1 

2.-93 

2.93 

.06 

Teacher 

Relation- 

Within 

56 

2677.55 , 

1*7.81 


ships 

Total 

57 

} 

2680.ii8 




Between 

1 

25.20 

25.20 


Independence : 
School Work 

Within 

56 

3076.68 

51*. 91* 



Total 

57 

3101.88 




Between 

1 

1.1*1 

1.1*1 

.05 

Social 

Virtues 

Within 

56 

1161.58 

28.78 



Total 

57 

1612.98 



Happy 

Qualities 

Between 

1 

3.28 

3.28 

*11 

Within 

56 

1631 *. 10 

29.18 



Total 

57 

1637.38 




Between 

1 

37.30 

37.3C 

.7° 

School 

Work 

Within 

56 

2969.33 

53.02 



Total 

57 

3006.62 




Between 

1 

105.10 

105.10 

• ok 

Total 

Within 

56 

158650.70 

2833.05 



Total 

57 

158755.80 




*P <.(£ 
*#P <.01 
tt-SttfP < .001 


TABLE C-10 ONE WAX ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SEARS SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FOUR AND FIVE FOR GIRLS IN A 
DEPARTMENTALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 


Between 

1 

0.00 

0.00 

Physical 

Ability 

Within 

88 

1*377.60 

1*9.75 


Total 

89 

1*377.60 



Between 

1 

7.61* 

7.61* 

Mental 

Ability 

Within 

88 

3805.26 

1*3.21* 


Total 

89 

3812.90 



Between 

1 

27.36 

27.36 

Social 

Relations: 

Within 

88 

1*513.76 

51.29 

Boys 

Total 

89 

1*51*1.13 



Between 

1 

9.99 

9.99 

Social 
Relations t 

Within 

88 

3070.50 

31*. 89 

Girls 

Total 

89 

3080.1*9 



Between 

1 

.25 

.25 

Physical 

Appearance 

Within 

88 

1*381.01* 

1*9.78 


Total 

89 

1*381.29 



*P < .05 
**P < .01 
< .001 


TABLE C-10 (continued) 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

8.11 

8.11 

•lU 

Teacher 

Relation- 

Within 

88 

5106.39 

56.03 


ships 

Total 

85 

5nl).5o 




Between 

1 

.87 

.87 

.02 

Independence : 
School Work 

Within 

88 

3182.03 

36.16 



Total 

89 

3182.90 




Between 

1 

1.97 

1.97 

.08 

Social 

Virtues 

Within 

88 

2168.U9 

21). 87 



Total 

89 

2190.1)6 




Between 

1 

1 ).59 

1).5 9 

.19 

Happy 

Qualities 

Within 

88 

2181.37 

21). 79 



Total 

89 

2185.96 




Between 

1 

5.90 

5.90 

.18 

School 

Work 

Within 

88 

281)li.73 

32.33 



Total 

89 

2850.63 




Between 

1 

1)0.00 

1)0.00 

CNi 

O 

• 

Total 

Within 

88 

201)977.00 

2329.28 



Total 

89 

205017.00 




*P< .05 

*-* * *** P < .01 

***P < .001 


TABLE C-ll ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SEARS SELF-CONEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FIVE AND SIX FOR BOYS IN AN 
INDIVIDUALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

1528.10 

1528.10 

.26 

Physical 

Ability 

Within 

55 

3258.?6 

59.25 



Total 

56 

327U.25 




Between 

1 

59.39 

59.39 

1.29 

Mental 

Ability 

Within 

55 

2518.85 

1*5.80 



Total 

56 

2578.25 




Between 

l 

2 . hi 

2 . hi 

.Oil 

Social 
Relations : 

Within 

55 

3552. U1 

6U.59 


Boys 

Total 

56 

355U.88 




Between 

l 

53.18 

53.18 

.36 

Social 
Relations : 

Within 

55 

8037.66 

1I16.13 


Girls 

Total 

56 

8090. 8U 




Between 

l 

29.88 

29.88 

.60 

Physical 

Appearance 

Within 

55 

2717.17 

U 9 .U 0 



Total 

56 

27li7.05 




*p < .05 

**p < .01 

4Bt*P < .001 


TABLE C-ll (continued) 


Self-Concept 

Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

1.2 U 

1.21* 

.07 

Teacher 






Relation- 

within 

55 

3918.65 

71.25 


ships 







Total 

56 

3919.90 




Between 

1 

.1*1 

.1*1 

.01 

Independence : 






School Work 

Within 

55 

2652.1*7 

1 * 8.27 



Total 

56 

2652.88 




Between 

1 

1*. 20 

1*.20 

.12 

Social 






Virtues 

within 

55 

1898.00 

31* .51 



Total 

56 

1902.21 




Between 

1 

.80 

.80 

.02 

Happy 






Qualities 

Within 

55 

21*02.26 

1*3.68 



Total 

56 

21 * 03.05 




Between 

1 

2.71* 

2.71* 

.06 

School 






Work 

Within 

55 

2639.51 

1*7.99 



Total 

56 

261*2,25 




Between 

1 

25.10 

25.10 

..01 

Total 

Within 

55 

2011*56.80 

33662.85 



Total 

56 

2011*81.90 




\ 


o 

ERIC 


*P< *06 
*H*P < .01 
***P < *001 


TABLE C-12 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SEARS SELF-CONEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FIVE AND SIX FOR GIRLS IN AN 
INDIVIDUALIZED FOiiM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between; 

1 

20. 98 

20.98 

.62 

Physical 

Ability 

Within 

1*5 

1529.92 

38.00 



Total 

1*6 

1550.85 




Between 

1 

.00 

.00 

.00 

Mental 

Ability 

Within 

1*5 

1728.55 

38.81 



Total 

1*6 

1728.55 




Between 

1 

18.20 

18.20 

.23 

Social 
Relations : 

Within 

1*5 

2828.88 

62.85 


Boys 

Total 

1*6 

2882.68 




Between 

1 

2.59 

2.59 

.07 

Social 

Relations: 

Girls 

Within 

1*5 

1668.39 

36.99 



Total 

1*6 

1666,98 




Between 

1 

18.20 

18.20 

.1*1 

Physical 

Appearance 

Within 

1*5 

1568.88 

38.77 



Total 

1*6 

1578.68 




*P < .0^ 
**-P < .01 
*-:«;-P < .001 


TABLE C-12 (continued) 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 



Between 

1 

20.37 

20.37 

.Si 

Teacher 

Relation- 

Within 

US 

18U*,U1* 

1*0.32 


ships 

Total 

U6 

1831*. 81 




Between 

1 

2.63 

2.63 

*08 

Independence: 
School Work 

Within 

US 

11*65.81* 

32.57 



Total 

U6 

11*68.1*7 




Between 

1 

19.38 

19.38 

*70 

Social 

Virtues 

Within 

US 

121*7.26 

27.72 



Total 

U6 

1266.61* 




Between 

1 

61.10 

61.10 

2.13 

Happy 

Qualities 

Within 

US 

1292.39 

28.72 



Total 

U6 

1353.1*9 




Between 

1 

2.1*9 

2.1*9 

*0S 

School 

Work 

Within 

US 

1951*. 79 

1*3 .1*1* 



Total 

U6 

1957.28 




Between 

1 

188.50 

188.50 

CN 

O 

• 

Total 

Within 

US 

9061*6.80 

201U.37 



Total 

U6 

90835.30 










*P <*OS 
•ittt-P < *01 
#-**P < *001 


TABLE C-13 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SEARS SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FIVE AND SIX FOR BOYS IN A 
DEPARTMENTALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Sources o,f 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

.15 

.15 

.00 

Physical 





Ability 

Within 

53 

2553i39 

1(8.18 



Total 

5U 

2553.53 




Between 

1 

71.U8 

71.1(8 

1.99 

Mental 

Ability 

Within 

£3 

1908.27 

36.01 



Total 

Sk 

1979.75 




Between 

l 

9,01 

9.01 

.22 

Social 





Relations: 

Within 

£3 

2167.1(3 

1(0.89 


Boys 

Total 

Sk 

2176.UU 




Between 

1 

.12 

.12 

.00 

Social 

Relations: 

Girls 

Within 

5>3 

1(120.86 

77.75 



TotaL 

ft 

U120.98 




Between 

1 

.00 

.00 

.00 

Physical 

Appearance 

Within 

£3 

2313.53 

U3.65 



Total 

ft 

2313.53 




*p< *05 
-**p< .01 

■JH^P < *001 


TABLE C-13 (continued) 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 

Teacher 

Between 

i 

61.80 

61.80 

1.30 

Relation- 

ships 

Within 

53 

2527.55 

1*7.70 



Total 

51* 

2589.35 



Independence : 

Between 

1 

59.73 

59.73 

1.60 

School Work 

Within 

53 

1981*. 01 

37.1*3 



Total 

5 k 

201*3 .75 



Social 

Between 

1 

1*8.70 

1*8.70 

1.81 

Virtues 

Within 

53 

11*27.71* 

26.91* 



Total 

51* 

11*76.1*1* 



Happy 

Between 

1 

27.02 

27.02 

.98 

Qualities 

Within 

53 

11*60.62 

27.56 



Total 

51* 

11*87.61* 



School 

Between 

l 

67.72 

67.72 

1.61 

Work 

Within 

53 

2229.27 

1*2.06 



Total 

51* 

2296.98 




Between 

l 

2588.70 

2588.70 

.95 

Total 

Within 

53 

11*1*61*8.30 

2729.21 



Total 

51* 

11*7237.00 




*P < •($ 
■**P < ,01 
*-:t*P < ,001 


o 

ERIC 


TABLE C-H ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SEARS SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FIVE AND SIX FOR GIRLS IN A 
DEPARTMENTALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 


Measures 

Variance 

df 


Between 

1 

Physical 

Ability 

Within 

80 


Total 

81 


Between 

1 

Mental 

Ability 

Within 

80 


Total 

81 


Between 

1 

Social 

Relations: 

Within 

80 

Boys 

Total 

81 


Between 

1 

Social 

Relations: 

Girls 

Within 

80 


Total 

81 


Between 

1 

Physical 

Appearance 

Within 

80 


Total 

81 

#P < .05 


- 

#*P< .01 

■JBf-ftP ^ . 001 




SS 

MS 

F 

60.1*0 

60.1*0 

1.06 

1*51*9.17 

56.86 


1*609.57 



23.21* 

23.21* 

.62 

3019*98 

37.75 


301*3.22 



66.10 

66.10 

1.1+5 

3657.1*2 

1*5.72 


3723.53 



117.92 

117.92 

3.01 

3131.1*6 

39. U * 


321*9.38 



.11 

.11 

.00 

3307.91* 

1*1.35 


3308.05 




TABLE C-lU (continued) 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 




— 

Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

1.16 

1.16 

.02 

Teacher 

Relation- 

ships 

Within 

80 

1*392.1*1 

5!*.91 




Total 

81 

1*393.57 



Independence: 

Between 

1 

1.03 

1.03 

.03 

School Work 

Within 

80 

2795.87 

31*. 95 



Total 

81 

2796.90 



Social 

Between 

1 

.67 

.67 

.03 

Virtues 

Within 

80 

1835.58 

22.91* 



Total 

81 

1836.25 



Happy 

Between 

1 

.92 

.92 

.on 

Qualities 

Within 

80 

1785.1*9 

22.32 



Total 

81 

1786.1a 



School 

Between 

1 

12.99 

12.99 

♦U3 

Wprk 

Within 

80 

2392.73 

29.91 



Total 

81 

21*05.72 




Between 

1 

107.00 

107.00 

.05 

Total 

Within 

80 

181221*. 00 

2265.30 



Total 

81 

181331.00 




#P < .05 
##P < .Oi 
<HWs P < .001 


TABLE C-l£ ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SEARS SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FOUR AND SIX FOR BOYS IN AN 
INDIVIDUALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

4 * 

1*6.62 

1*6.62 

.63 

Physical 

Ability 

Within 

56 

l *12 l *.76 

73.66 



Total 

57 

1*171.38 




Between 

1 

66.26 

66.28 

1.21 

Mental 

Ability 

Within 

56 

3060.35 

5 U .65 



Total 

57 

3126.62 




Between 

1 

36.1*8 

36.1*8 

.5 U 

Social 
Relations : 

Within 

56 

3780.1*2 

67.51 


Boys 

Total 

57 

3816.90 




Between 

1 

738.78 

738.78 

5.6 l * 

Social 

Relations: 

Within 

56 

7378.00 

131.75 


Girls 

Total 

57 

8116.78 




Between 

1 

82.09 

82.09 

1.1*2 

Physical 

Appearance 

Within 

56 

321*5.01* 

57.95 



Total 

57 

3327.12 




#P C.OS 
#*P < *01 
< .001 


TABLE C-l5 (continued) 


Self-Concept 

Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

ss 

M3 

F 


Between 

1 

1*3.10 

1 * 3.10 

.50 

Teacher 

Relation- 

Within 

56 

1*766.97 

85. U 8 


ships 

Total 

57 

1*830.07 




Between 

1 

91.86 

91.88 

1.60 

Independences 
School Work 

Within 

56 

3207.11 

57*27 



Total 

57 

3298.98 




Between 

1 

1*1. 1*0 

1*1 .1*0 

.87 

Social 

Virtues 

Within 

56 

2663.1*5 

1*7.56 



Total 

57 

2701*. 85 




Between 

1 

8.31* 

8.31* 

.18 

Happy 

Within 

56 

2608.28 

1*6.58 


Qualities 

Total 

57 

2616.62 




Between 

1 

265.10 

265.10 

5.51* 

School 

Work 

Within 

56 

2691**97 

1*8.12 



Total 

57 

2960.07 




Between 

1 

2221.70 

2221.70 

.51 

Total 

Within 

56 

21*1*1*31*. 80 

1*361*. 91 



Total 

57 

21*6656.50 




*P< .05 
*-*P < .01 
< ,001 


TABLE C-l6 (continued) 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 


ss 

MS 

F 

Measures 

Variance 

df 


Between 

1 

252.08 

252.08 

7.15* 

Teacher 



1621.58 

35.26 


Relation- 

ships 

Within 

Ij.6 


1873.67 


Total 

hi 




Between 

1 

188.02 

188.02 

6.15* 

Independence : 
School Work 

Within 

U6 

11*05.96 

30.56 



Total 

hi 

1593.98 




Between 

1 

108.00 

108.00 

5.18* 

Social 

Virtues 

Within 

I4.6 

S59.92 

20.87 



Total 

hi 

1067.92 




Between 

1 

229.69 

229.69 

6.87* 

Happy 

Qualities 

Within 

he 

1537.2 9 

33.1*2 



Total 

hi 

1766.98 




Between 

1 

168.75 

168,75 

1*.71* 

School 

Work 

Within 

he 

161*7.17 

35.81 



Total 

hi 

1815.92 




Between 

1 

151*80.10 

151*80.10 

7 

Total 

Within 

U6 

93111.30 

202U.16 



Total 

hi 

108591.UO 




*P < ,0*> 

< ,01 

*k<#P < ,001 


i ! 

i ; 

i 


\ l 


i 




n 

ii 

ii 

ii 







TABXE C-17 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SEARS SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FOUR AND SIX FOR BOYS IN A 
DEPARTMENTALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

d£ 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

.31* 

. 31 * 

.01 

Physical 

Ability 

Within 

55 

287U.5U 

52.26 



Total 

56 

2 071*. 88 




Between 

l 

1*6.99 

1 * 6.99 

1.07 

Mental 

Ability 

Within 

55 

21*06.38 

1 * 3.75 



Total 

56 

21*53.37 




Between 

1 

2.27 

2.27 

.05 

Social 

Relations: 

Boys 

Within 

55 

2373.87 

2376 .U* 

1*3.16 


Total 

56 




Between 

1 

7.61* 

7.61* 

.08 

Social 
Relations : 
Girls 

(within 

55 

5267.87 

95.78 



Total 

56 

5275.51 




Between 

l 

7.19 

7.19 

.16 

Physical 

Appearance 

Within 

55 

21*10.53 

1*3.83 



Total 

56 

21*17.72 




*P < .05 
**P < .01 
■iHBtP < .001 


o 


ERIC 


A 


TABLE C-17 (continued) 


Self-Concept 

Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

39.65 

39.65 

• 8? 

Teacher 






Relation- 

Within 

55 

21 * 51 *. 60 

1*1*. 63 


ships 







Total 

56 

2l*9l*.25 




Between 

1 

161*. 63 

161*. 63 

2.91 

Independence : 






School Work 

Within 

55 

3113.26 

56.60 



Total 

56 

3277.90 




Between 

1 

35.01* 

35.01* 

i.ob 

Social 






Virtues 

Within 

55 

1691.10 

30.75 



Total 

56 

1726.11* 




Between 

1 

12.18 

12.18 

.36 

Happy 






Qualities 

Within 

55 

181*7 ,.85 

33.60 



Total 

56 

1860.01* 




Between 

1 

5.37 

5.37 

.10 

School 






Work 

Within 

55 

2938.88 

53.1*3 



Total 

56 

291*4.25 




Between 

l 

1727.30 

1727.30 

.55 

Total 

Within 

55 

173209.00 

311*9.25 



Total 

56 

171*936.30 




#P< .05 
#*P< .01 
#**P< ,001 


TABLE C-18 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SEARS SELF -CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN FOUR AND SIX GRADES FOR GIRLS IN A 
DEPARTMENTALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

61, UU 

61 «uu 

1.01 

Physical 

Ability 

Within 

8U 

5106.38 

60.79 



Total 

85 

5167.82 




Between 

1 

U.96 

U.96 

.11 

Mental 

Ability 

Within 

8U 

3732.68 

uu.uu 



Total 

85 

3737. 6U 




Between 

1 

10.26 

10.26 

\A 

csi 

* 

Social 

Relations; 

Within 

Qh 

3505.88 

U 1 . 7 U 


Boys 

Total 

85 

3516.1U 




Between 

1 

6U.11 

6U.11 

1.72 

Social 

Relations: 

Within 

8U 

3126.23 

37.22 


Girls 

Total 

85 

3190.3U 




Between 

1 

.71 

.71 

.01 

Physical 

Appearance 

Within 

8U 

U720.60 

56.20 



Total 

85 

U721.31 





. ... ............ 

. 

-• ■ 




*p< .05 

*> p< .01 

■W"5Hfp< .001 


TABLE C«l8 (continued) 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

f 


Between 

1 

11*. 98 

11*. 98 

.23 

Teacher 

Relation- 

Within 

6 U 

5377.78 

61*. 02 


ships 

Total 

85 

5392.76 




Between 

1 

.01 

.01 

• 

o 

o 

Independence: 
School Work 

Within 

8 U 

3120.32 

37.15 



Total 

8* 

3120.33 




Between 

1 

.28 

.28 

• 01 

Social 

Virtues 

Within 

8 U 

21*96.71 

29.72 



Total 

85 

21*96.99 




Between 

1 

9.1*0 

9.1*0 

CM 

• 

Happy 

Qualities 

Within 

8 U 

1877.83 

22.36 



Total 

85 

1887.23 




Between 

1 

36.57 

36.57 

1.17 

School 

Work 

Within 

8 U 

2631.1*9 

31.33 



Total 

85 

2668.06 




Between 

1 

280.00 

280.00 

.11 

Total 

Within 

8 U 

213662.00 

251*3.60 



Total 

\r\ 

CO 

21391*2.00 




*?< •(£ 

< .01 

4HHI-P < ,001 



TABLE C~19 ONE wAY ANA USES OF VARIANCE OF SPJL LDING SELF -CONCEPT 

SCORES BETWEEN INDIVIDUALIZED AND DEPARTMENTALIZED FORMS 
OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION FOR BOYS IN GRADE FOUR 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

27.64 

27.64 

.68 

Work 

Habits 

Within 

58 

2354.01 

40.59 



Total 

59 

2381.65 




Between 

1 

374.59 

374.59 

1.7U 

Mental 

Attitudes 

Within 

58 

12496.00 

215.45 



Total 

59 

12870.59 




Between 

1 

109.29 

109.29 

1.21 

Moral 

Attitudes 

Within 

58 

5243.65 

90.41 



Total 

59 

5352.94 




Between 

1 

51.64 

51.64 

•21 

Human 

Relations 

Within 

58 

14029.35 

241.86 



Total 

59 

14080.99 




Between 

1 

1816.90 

1816.90 

.97 

Total 

Within 

58 

108207.10 

1863.64 



Total 

59 

10024.00 




*P < .05 
#*P < .01 
*bhiP < .001 


TABLE C-2C ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SPAULDING SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN INDIVIDUALIZED AND DEPARTMENTALIZED FORMS 
OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION FOR GIRLS IN GRADE FOUR 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

X 

1*9.30 

1*9.30 

1.U2 

Work 

Habits 

Within 

69 

2391, .50 

3U.66 



Total 

70 

21*1*0.87 




Between 

1 

1*96 

1.96 

.01 

Mental 

Attitudes 

Within 

69 

121*23.96 

180.06 



Total 

70 

121*25.92 




Between 

1 

65.25 

65.25 

.83 

Moral 

Attitudes 

Within 

69 

5395.91 

78.20 



Total 

70 

51*61.16 




Between 

1 

132.86 

132.86 

.68 

Human 

Relations 

Within 

69 

13579.12 

19679.88 



Total 

70 

13711.98 




Between 

1 

785.30 

t 

785.30 

.Sk 

Total 

Within 

69 

101117.90 

11*65.1*8 



Total 

70 

101903.20 




*P < *05 

##P < .01 

ttw-wp < .001 V 




TABLE C-21 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SPAULDING SELF-CONCEPT 

SCORES BETWEEN INDIVIDUALIZED AND DEPARTMENTALIZED FORMS 
OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION FOR BOYS IN GRADE FIVE 


Self-Concept 

Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

5S.35 

55.35 

1.73 

Work 






Wafoi.ts 

Within 

53 

1692.18 

31.93 



Total 

Sit 

17it7.S3 



Mental 

Between 

X 

926,57 

926.57 

5.78# 

Attitudes 

Within 

S3 

81t 96.78 

160,32 



Total 

5U 

9lt23.35 



Moral 

Between 

l 

78.35 

78.35 

.99 

Attitudes 

Within 

S3 

lt20t.38 

79.33 



Total 

Sit 

U282.73 



Human 

Between 

1 

279.82 

279.82 

l.itu 

Relations 

Within 

S3 

10286.11 

I9it.08 


• 

Total 

Sit 

10565.93 




Between 

1 

U027.OO 

it 027.00 

2.6 9 

Total 

Within 

S3 

7928it.70 

lit95.9lt 



Total 

Sit 

83311.70 




*P < .05 
*#P < .01 
*hh*P < .001 


TABLE C-22. ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SPAULDING SELF-CONCEPT 

SCORES BETWEEN INDIVIDUALIZED AND DEPARTMENTALIZED FORMS 
OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION FOR GIRLS IN GRADE FIVE 


Self-Concept 

Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

16.57 

16.57 

.81* 

Work 

Habits 

Within 

66 

1296.96 

19.65 



Total 

67 

1313.53 




Between 

1 

.38 

.38 

.00 

Mental 

Attitudes 

Within 

66 

8597.86 

130.27 



Total 

67 

8598.21 




Between 

1 

23.60 

23.60 

.M9 

Moral 

Attitudes 

Within 

66 

3161*. 21 

U7.9U 



Total 

67 

3187.81 



■i 

Between 

1 

207 ,U5 

207.1*5 

1.1*5 

Human 

Relations 

Within 

66 

91*27.19 

11*2.81* 



Total 

67 

963U.6U 




Between 

1 

515.90 

515.90 

.53 

Total 

Within 

66 

61*730.70 

980.77 



Total 

67 

6521*6.60 




*p< .0? 

■fcttP < *01 
*HH*P < *001 


o 

ERIC 




TABLE C-23 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SPAULDING SELF-CONCEPT 

SCORES BETWEEN INDIVIDUALIZED AND DEPARTMENTALIZED FORMS 
OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION FOR BOYS IN GRADE SIX 


Self -Concept 
Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

3.50 

3.50 

•12 

Work 






Habits 

Within 


1573.00 

29.21* 



Total 

55 

1582.50 




Between 

1 

100.1*1* 

100.1*1* 


Mental 






Attitudes 

Within 

5U 

9899.1*0 

183.32 



Total 

55 

9999.81* 




Between 

l 

7.H* 

7.11* 

.09 

Moral 






Attitudes 

Within 

51* 

1*135.36 

76.58 



Total 

55 

1*11*2.50 




Between 

l 

12.07 

12.07 

.06 

Human 






Relations 

Within 

51* 

11675.86 

216.22 



Total 

55 

11687.93 




Between 

X 

2d*.l*0 

2 01* .1*0 

.13 

Total 

Witf'in 

51 * 

85018.60 

1571* .1*2 



Total 

55 

85223.00 




•ap < .05 
■fc-fcP < .01 
***p < .001 


L 


TABLE C— 2U ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SPAULDING SELF-CONCEPT 

SCORES BETWEEN INDIVIDUALIZED AND DEPARTMENTALIZED FORMS 
OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION FOR GIRLS IN GRADE SIX 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 

Work 

Between 

1 

2 l*l *„78 

21 * 1*. 78 

10 . 83 ** 

Habits 

Within 

65 

H168.63 

22.59 



Total 

66 

1713 . 1*0 



Mental 

Between 

1 

1 * 25.16 

1 * 25.16 

3.83 

Attitudes 

Within 

65 

7219.71 

111.07 



Total 

66 

761 * 1 *. 87 



Moral 

Between 

1 

1 * 18.29 

1 * 18.29 

7 *h0 ** 

Attitudes 

Within 

65 

3671.89 

56 . 1*9 



Total 

66 

1 * 090.18 



Human 

Between 

1 

1230.50 

1230.50 

7.52 ** 

Relations 

Within 

65 

10631.62 

163.56 



Total 

66 

11862.12 




Between 

1 

81 * 26.60 

81 * 26.60 

7 . 9 h ## 

Total 

Within 

65 

68969.70 

1061.07 



Total 

66 

77396.30 




*P < .0$ 
■JB'rP < .01 
*HH«P < .001 


! ERIC 


/ 


TABLE C~2£ ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SPAULDING SELF -CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FOUR AND FIVE FOR BOYS IN AN 
INDIVIDUALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept Sources of 


Measures Variance df 

Between 1 

Work 

Habits Within 

Total $$ 

Between 1 

Mental 

Attitudes Within 

Total 55 

Between 1 

Moral 

Attitudes Within $\\ 

Total 55 

Between 1 

Human 

Relations Within 

Total 55 

Between 1 

Total Within 5U 

Total 55 


ss 

MS 

F 

1.88 

1.88 

.01* 

231*5.25 

1*3. 1*3 


231*7.13 

17.26 

17.26 

.08 

11821*,67 

218.98 


1181*1.93 

56.50 

56.50 

•62 

1*912.86 

90.98 


1*969.36 

59.19 

59.19 

.23 

13851.80 

256.51 


13910.99 

28.50 

28.50 

.01 

106689.50 

1975.73 


106718.00 


*P < .05 
*#P < ,01 
•JttHtp < .001 


o 

ERIC 


i 


TABLE C~26 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SPAULDING SELF -CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FOUR AND FIVE FOR GIRLS IN AN 
INDIVIDUALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 

— * 




Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 

Work 

Between 

1 

8.19 

8.19 

*36 

Habits 

Within 

1*5 

1036.92 

23. OU 



Total 

1*6 

10U5.11 



Mental 

Between 

1 

81.27 

81.27 

.51 

Attitudes 

Within 

1*5 

723U.61 

160.77 



Total 

1*6 

7315.88 



Moral 

Between 

1 

17.10 

17.10 

.23 

Attitudes 

Within 

1*5 

3283. U6 

72.97 



Total 

1*6 

3300.56 



Human 

Between 

l 

91.17 

91.17 

.51* 

Relations 

Within 

1*5 

7668 .U5 

170.U1 



Total 

1*6 

7759.62 




Between 

1 

653.50 

653.50 

.53 

Total 

Within 

1*5 

55592.00 

1235.38 



Total 

1*6 

5621,5.50 




*P < .05 
#*P < .01 
■jhh*P < .001 


TABLE C-2.7 ONE 'WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SPAULDING SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FOUR AND FIVE FOR BOYS IN A 
DEPARTMENTALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 

Work 

Between 

1 

15.16 

15.16 

.51 

Habits 

Within 

57 

1700.95 

29.81* 



Total 

58 

1716.10 



Mental 

Between 

1 

27 l *.7 l * 

27 U .71* 

1.71 

Attitudes 

Within 

57 

9168.11 

160.81* 



Total 

58 

91*12.85 



Moral 

Between 

l 

1*2.36 

1*2.36 

.53 

Attitudes 

Within 

57 

1*535.17 

79.56 



Total 

58 

1*577.53 




Between 

l 

5.26 

5.26 

.03 

Human 



Relations 

Within 

57 

101(63.66 

183.57 



Total 

58 

101*68.92 




Between 

l 

835.10 

835.10 

.59 

Total 

Within 

57 

80802.30 

11*17.58 



Total 

58 

81637.1*0 




*P< .05 
XX? < .01 
xxx? < .001 


o 

ERIC 


TABLE C-28 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SPAULDING SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FOUR AND FIVE FOR GIRLS IN i 
DEPARTMENTALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Work 

Between 

1 

55.1*6 

55 M 

1.88 

Habits 

Within 

90 

2651.62 

29 . 1*6 



Total 

91 

2707.08 



Mental 

Between 

1 

226.65 

226.65 

1 . 1*8 

Attitudes 

Within 

90 

13787.21 

153.19 



Total 

91 

11*013.86 



Moral 

Between 

1 

90.82 

90.82 

1.55 

Attitudes 

Within 

90 

5276.66 

58.63 



Total 

91 

5367.1*8 



Human 

Between 

1 

90.70 

90.70 

.53 

Relations 

Within 

90 

15337.86 

170.1*2 



Total 

91 

151*28.56 




Between 

1 

1726.80 

1726.80 

1 . 1*1 

Total 

Within 

90 

110256.60 

1225.07 



Total 

91 

111983.1*0 




*P< ,05 
*B*P< ,01 
ww P< .001 


TABLE C J19 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SPAULDING SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FOUR AND SIX FOR BOYS IN 'AN 
INDIVIDUALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 

Work 

Habits 

Between 

Within 

1 

55 

3iw30 

2133*17 

31*. 30 

38.78 

.88 


Total 

56 

2167.1*7 



Mental 

Attitudes 

Between 

Within 

1 

55 

21*0.31 

11930.68 

21*0.31 

216.92 

1.11 


Total 

56 

12170.99 



Moral 

Attitudes 

Between 

Within 

l 

55 

108.12 

1*776.13 

108.12 

86.81* 

1.25 


Total 

56 

1*881*. 25 



Human 

Relations 

Between 

Within 

l 

55 

1.71 

13821.66 

1.71 

251.30 

.01 


Total 

56 

13823.37 




Between 

1 

1093.50 

1093.50 

.58 

Total 

Within 

55 

101*568.20 

1901.21* 



Total 

56 

105661.70 




*P <.05 

*tfP < # G1 

###P < .001 


TABLE C-30 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SPAULDING SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FOUR AND SIX FOR GIRLS IN AN 
INDIVIDUALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self -Concept 
Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

88.02 

88.02 

3.86 

Work 






Habits 

Within 

he 

101*7.79 

22.78 



Total 

hi 

1135.81 




Between 

1 

57U.08 

57l*.08 

1*.36*> 

Mental 






Attitudes 

Within 

he 

6059.81* 

131.71* 



Total 

hi 

6633.92 




Between 

1 

280.33 

280.33 

3.52 

Moral 






Attitudes 

Within 

he 

3660.31* 

79.57 



Total 

hi 

391*0.67 




Between 

i 

630.71* 

630.71* 

3.80 

Human 






Relations 

Within 

he 

761*3.18 

166.16 



Total 

hi 

8273.92 




Between 

1 

5655.20 

5655.20 

l| *#67 # 

Total 

Within 

he 

55670.50 

1210.23 



Total 

hi 

61325.70 




*p < *05 
##P < .01 
#tt#P < .001 


TABLE 031 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SPAULDING SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FOUR AND SIX FOR BOYS IN A 
DEPARTMENTALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

1.38 

1.38 

.ou 

Work 






Habits 

Within 

£7 

1799.81* 

31.58 



Total 

58 

1801.22 




Between 

1 

1*6.91 

1*6.91 

.26 

Mental 






Attitudes 

Within 

57 

101*61*. 72 

183.59 



Total 

58 

10S11.63 




Between 

l 

8.68 

8.68 

.11 

Moral 






Attitudes 

Within 

57 

1*602.88 

80.75 



Total 

58 

1*611.36 




Between 

1 

It. 96 

1*.96 

.02 

Human 






Relations 

Within 

57 

11883.55 

208.1*8 



Total 

58 

11868.51 




Between 

l 

36.1*0 

36.1*0 

.02 

Total 

Within 


88657.50 

1555.39 



Total 


88693.90 




*p< .05 

**p< .01 

tf**P< .001 


I 


I 

I 

I 


I! 


t 

.3 

| ERiC 


TABLE C -32 ONE WAY ANALYSES OP VARIANCE OF SPAULDING SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FOUR AND SIX FOE GIRLS IN A 
DEPARTMENTALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

i 

1 

5.25 

5.25 

.16 

W^rk 






Habits 

Within 

88 

2812.1(1 

31.96 



Total 

89 

2817.66 




Between 

1 

91.06 

91.06 

.59 

Mental 






Attitudes 

Within 

88 

13583.83 

154.36 



Total 

89 

136714.8 9 




Between 

1 

61.03 

61.03 

.99 

Moral 






Attitudes 

Within 

88 

51(07.1(6 

61.45 



Total 

89 

51(68.1(9 




Between 

1 

32.51* 

32.54 

.17 

Human 






Relations 

Within 

88 

16567.56 

188.27 



Total 

89 

16600.10 




Between 

1 

61(2.60 

642,60 

•b9 

Total 

Within 

88 

111(1(17.10 

1300.19 



Total 

89 

115059.70 




*p < ,05 

•ittfrP < ,01 
#**P < ,001 


TABLE C-33 ONE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SPAULDING SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FIVE AND SIX FOR BOYS IN AN 
INDIVIDUALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

19.31 

19.31 

.53 

Work 

Habits 

Within 

53 

1921*. 08 

36.30 



Total 

5U 

191*3.36 




Between 

1 

123.38 

123.38 

.67 

Mental 

Attitudes 

Within 

53 

9795.35 

181*. 82 



Total 

5U 

9918.73 




Betwee n 

l 

7.62 

7.62 

.09 

Moral 

Attitudes 

Within 

53 

1*1*50.09 

83.96 



Total 

5U 

itU57.71 




Between 

i 

79.1*9 

79.1*9 

.37 

Huic^in 

Relations 

Within 

53 

111*1(1.86 

215.88 



Total 

5U 

11521.35 




Between 

l 

738.80 

738.80 

.U3 

Total. 

Within 

53 

90117.10 

1700.32 



Total 

5U 

90855.90 




tfP < *05> 

< .01 

■JHHJ-P < .001 


TABLE C-3U OWE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SPAULDING SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FIVE AND SIX FOR GIRLS IN AM 
INDIVIDUALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 

Work 

Between 

1 

1*1.21 

1 * 1.21 

2.56 

Habits 

Within 

kS 

721*. 79 

16.11 



Total 

h6 

766.00 



Mental 

Between 

1 

215.77 

215.77 

1.57 

Attitudes 

Within- 

b$ 

6l66.1*5 

137.03 



Total 

U6 

6382.22 



Moral 

Between 

1 

151* .1*8 

151* .1*8 

2.58 

Attitudes 

Within 

hS 

269l*.80 

59.88 



Total 

h6 

281*9.28 



Human 

Between 

1 

23 I*. 01 

231*. 01 

1.61* 

Relations 

Within 


61*23.95 

11*2.75 



Total 

h6 

6657.96 




Between 

1 

2385.00 

2385.00 

2.33 

Total 

Within 

1 1$ 

1*601*6.50 

1023.26 



Total 

h6 

1*81*31.50 




*P< .05 
*-#P< ,01 

•SHHfrP < ,001 


TABLE C-35 OWE WAY ANALYSES OF VARIANCE OF SPAULDING SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FIVE AND SIX FOR BOYS IN A 
DEPARTMENTALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self-Concept 

Sources of 





Measures 

Variance 

df 

ss 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

2l*.l*5 

2l*.l*5 

.98 

Work 

Habits 

Within 

51 * 

13U7.11 

21*. 95 



Total 

55 

1371.55 




Between 

1 

90.01 

90.01 

.57 

MentaL 

Attitudes 

Within 

5U 

8600.83 

159.27 



TotaL 

55 

8690.81* 




Between 

1 

12.01 

12.07 

.17 

Moral 

Attitudes 

Within 

5U 

3889.65 

72.03 



Total 

55 

3901.72 




Between 

l 

19.1*5 

19.1*5 

.10 

Human 

Relations 

Within 

5U 

10520.11 

191*. 82 



Total 

55 

10539.56 




Between 

l 

1*98.10 

1*98.10 

.36 

Total 

Within 

$h 

71*186.20 

1373.882 



Total 

55 

7l*681*.30 




*P < .05 
•SBfrP < ,01 
4HH*P < .001 


TABLE C -36 ONE WAY ANALYSES OP VARIANCE OF SPAULDING SELF-CONCEPT 
SCORES BETWEEN GRADES FIVE AND SIX FOR GIRLS IN A 
DEPARTMENTALIZED FORM OF CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


Self -Concept 
Measures 

Sources of 
Variance 

df 

SS 

MS 

F 


Between 

1 

25.16 

25.16 

1.06 

Work 






Habits 

Within 

86 

201(0.7? 

23.73 



Total 

87 

2065.96 




Between 

1 

27.87 

27.87 

.25 

Mental 






Attitudes 

Within 

86 

9651.12 




Total 

87 

9678.99 




Between 

1 

2.52 

2.52 

.0$ 

Moral 






Attitudes 

Within 

86 

1(11(1,30 

1(8.16 



Total 

87 

1(11(3.82 




Between 

1 

13.1(6 

13.1(6 

. 09 

Human 






Relations 

Within 

86 

1363U.86 

158.55 



Total 

87 

1361(8.32 




Between 

1 

21(1.90 

21(1.90 

.2k 

Total 

Within 

86 

87653.90 

1019.23 



Total 

87 

87895.80 




#P < .05 
tfttP < .01 
■JBfttP < .001 


APPENDIX D 


TEACHER OPINION QUES TIONNAIRE DATA 


TABLE 0-1 


CHI-SQJARE ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES TO TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE: 
THE PUPIL AND THE PROJECT PROGRAM 


Statement 


Percent Percent 
N Agree Disagree P 


1* Most pupils at your grade level seem 
to be mature enough to be able to 
profit from a project type program, 

2. Most pupils seem to like the individ- 
ualize d-contr act form of classroom 
more than the conventional classroom* 

3# The elementary curriculum should 
be largely limited to basic and 
academically respectable subjects 
instead of construction projects 
and social activities# 

iu Most pupils seem to profit more from 
the individualized-contract form of 
classroom# 

5# The low ability child profits most 
from being in an individualized- 
contract form of classroom, 

6# The high ability child profits most 
from being in an individualized- 
contract form of classroom# 

7# For those children who appear to 
have certain psychological needs 
of maintaining a close relationship 
with an adult, the individualized- 
contract program is very desirable# 

8# It is sometimes just t™» difficult 
to keep an accurate account of each 
child 1 s progress in an individualized 

pi*o(£*'c4iru 

9# The teacher in the project school 

gets tc know each child as personally, 
if not more so, as does the teacher 
in the conventional classroom# 


16 

18 #8 

71.2 

•oa 

16 

12,5 

87.5 

.01 

16 

18.8 

71.2 

.02 

16 

56.3 

1*3.7 

ns 

16 

U3.7 

56.3 

ns 

16 

87-5 

12.5 

#01 

16 

50 

50 

ns 

16 

50 

50 

ns 

16 

56,3 

1*3.7 

ns 


10# The low achiever probably is not work- 
ing hard enough and applying himself. 


ns 


16 


50 


50 


TABLE D-l (continued) 


CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES TO TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE: 
THE PUPIL AND THE PROJECT PROGRAM 


Statement 


Percent Percent 
N Agree Disagree P 


11# Children appear to form more closely 
"knit” social groups within the pro- 
ject type program than they do in the 
conventional program, 

12, Boys appear to profit more, academi- 
cally, from a project type program 
than girls, 

13* Boys appear to have a better attitude 
towards school in a project type pro- 
gram as compared to the conventional 
type program, 

ll*, Girls appear to have a better attitude 
towards school in a project type pro- 
gram as compared to the roaventional 
type program. 


16 56.3 1*3.7 ns 

15 13.3 86.7 .01 

16 62,5 37.5 ns 

15 60 1*0 ns 


15, Because children work independently 
for a major portion of the time, 

they occasionally learn things errone- 16 
ouslyj for example, mispronunciations 
of words, incor^^t concepts about 
abstract t^^ science or social studies 

topics 

16 , ,<?jme children appear to be more secure 

when allowed to work independently as 
compared to where they would have to 16 

work in a classroom group situation, 

17, Some children appear to be more n ner- 
vous" or uneasy because they do not 
have an adult directing their work 

as in the conventional classroom. 


81,3 


75 

56,3 


18.7 .02 


25 ,05 


1*3.7 ns 


TABLE D-l (continued) 


CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES TO TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE : 
INSTRUCTIONAL ASPECTS - THE CURRICULUM 


Statement 


Percent Percent 
N Agree Disagree P 


18. There is plenty, or at least, suf- 
ficient, opportunity in the project 
program for children to work in 
small groups on commit tee -type 
projects, 

19 • There is plenty, or at least suffi- 
cient opportunity in the project 
program for children to be creative 
in writing stories and reports of 
their own choosing. 

20# The project school curriculum pro- 
vides a good balance between skills, 
understandings, and appreciations . 

21* The project school curriculum places 
too great an emphasis on developing 
skills. 

22. The project school curriculum should 
provide more opportunity for students 
to actually use some of the concepts 
that they*ve encountered in social 
studies or science contracts. 


16 81.3 


16 93.8 


17 75 

16 31*3 


15 73 .3 


23. The project program provides adequate 
opportunity for students to do crea- 
tive art or craft-type promote-. -aimh 16 

as painting, murals, construct dior- 
amas, construct models, etc. 

2l|. The project program provides enough 

time for clase disciiasions, that is, ^ 

the entire class discussing a single 
topic at a particular time. 

25* It is wiser to obtain specific teach- 
ing objectives from published curric- 
ulum guides, published text books, and 
so on, than it is to burden teachers to 
write their own. 


87.5 


75 


25 


18.7 .02 


6.2 ,0Ql 


25 .05 


68.7 ns 


26.7 ns 


12.5 .01 


25 .05 


75 .05 


TABLE D-l (continued) 


CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES TO TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE* 
INSTRUCTIONAL ASPECTS - THE CONTRA -T 



Statement 


Percent Percent 
Agree Disagree 



P 


26. Teacher-led presentations are neces- 
sary only when a child, or a group 
of children, appear to be having 
difficulty in coping with a task 
called for by a contract, 

27. Contracts are based too much on 
existing textbooks and other pub- 
lisnea * msiXtt^i^jLsO^s • 

28. Too much time is required of the 
teacher in preparing contracts, 

29# Once a contract is written, it can 
be used for years to come. 

30, Contracts are really open-ended 

that is, they provide for suffi- 
cient enrichment activities to chal- 
lenge the highly motivated student, 

31 • Some children seem to do well in 
completing the work called for by 
the contract but yet do poorly on 
the test* 

32, Some children seem to do well on 
both the contract assignment and 
on the test but yet seem to have 
little understanding of what they 
have actually studied. 

33. Most children are eager to finish 
one contract and start on the next. 

34. Some children tend to cheat on parts 
of their written assignments called 
for by the contract, 

35, The project type program seems to 
equate learning with the completing 
of a written contract — that is, there 
is too great an emphasis on the writ- 
ten assignment. 


16 

12.5 

87.5 

.01 

36 

56.3 

1*3.7 

ns 

15 

73.3 

26*7 

ns 

16 

25 

75 

.05 

16 

75 

25 

.05 

16 

68.8 

31,2 

ns 

16 

62 

37.5 

ns 

15 

86.7 

13.3 

.01 

15 

73.3 

26.7 

ns 

15 

hO 

60 

ns 


o 

ERIC 


TABLE D-l (continued) 


CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES TO TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE: 
INSTRUCTIONAL ASPECTS * THE CONTRACT 




Percent Percent 


Statement 

N 

Agree 

Disagree 

P 

36, Some children have a very difficult 
time reading the written contract. 


86.7 

13.3 

.01 

37. Some children, though they can read 
the contract easily, have a difficult 
time understanding what is meant by 
the directions. 

15 

60 

1*0 

ns 

38, The types of knowledges and skills 

called for by the contract are appro- 
priate learnings for the child at 
your grade level. 

16 

93.8 

6.2 

,001 

39. The caption which appears on each 
contract and which spells out the 
specific learning objective ( and 
level of proficiency required) is 
important and meaningful to the 
child. 

lii 

71.1* 

18.6 

ns 

i|0. Children should be given more oppor- 
tunity to write some of their own 
contracts. 

1U 

92.9 

7.1 

O 

H 

ill. Working from a contract helps the 
child become more independent. 

15 

73.3 

26.7 

ns 



TABLE D-l (continued) 


CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES TO TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE : 
INSTRUCTIONAL ASPECTS - PROGRAMED MATERIALS 


Statement 


Percent Percent 
N Agree Disagree P 


42 * Programed materials, both the mach- 
ines and the workbooks, appear to be 
as effective, if not more so, than 
teacher-led presentations for the 
same amount and type of material. 

1*3. Students seem to be adequately moti- 
vated as they work in programed type 
materials. 

1*1*. Some students at times become con- 
fused and frustrated as they work 
in programed materials. 

1*5. While the principle of programed in- 
struction is educationally and psy- 
chologically sound, the effectiveness 
of the present programs is limited due 
to the fact that the programs that are 
presently available are of poor 
quality. 

1*6. Elementary age students need too 

much teacher guidance and assistance 
to make their independent study in 
programed materials an effective 
classroom procedure. 

1*7. Programed materials are too detailed 
(or have too many steps per concept) 
and as a consequence, students lose 
interest. 

1*8* The subject matter of the programed 
materials that are available are not 
really appropriate for the things gen- 
erally taught at your grade level* 


15 60 

16 62 .5 

15 86.7 

15 i*o 

15 26.7 

15 26.7 

15 13.3 


1*0 ns 


37.5 ns 

13.3 .01 



ns 


73.3 ns 


73.3 ns 


86.7 .01 


TABLE D-l (continued) 


CHI -SQUARE ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES TO TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE: 
THE TEACHER AND THE PROJECT PROGRAM 





Percent 

Percent 



Statement 

N 

Agree 

Disagree 

p 

53# In terms 

of work load, energy, 





effort, 

project 

and time expended, the 
school demands too much 

16 

87.5 

12.5 

.01 


of a teacher# 


51w New teachers who have not had pre- 
vious experience in a project school 
type of program will not necessarily 
have any major difficulty adapting 
their teaching style to this type 
of program. 

55. The project school allows a teacher 
to have a much easier day in conduct- 
ing instruction than in a conventional 
program. 


15 60 UO ns 


15 26.7 73.3 ns 


£6. The teacher’s role, because of the 

duties involved, in the project school 
is really elevated to a much more im- 
portant position than is the role of 
the teacher in the conventional class- 
room. 

57. In order for the program to be effec- 
tive, the teacher needs to be assisted 
by someone (such as a teacher aide or 
student teacher) who can provide the 
major amount of individual help to the 
students as the student works indepen- 
dently at his desk. 

^8. The team leader should be a person 
who, among the team members, has 
attained the highest degree or high- 
est level of education. 


15 UO 60 ns 


15 53.3 U6.7 ns 


15 33.3 66.7 ns 


59# The teacher within a team should be 

responsible to the team leader d. ire ctly 15 33.3 66.7 ns 

rather than to the building principal. 

60* The team leader should be responsible 

directly to the central administration ^5 6,7 93.3 .00- 

and not necessarily directly responsi- 
ble to the building principal. 



TABLE D-l (continued) 


CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES TO TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE: 
THE TEACHER AND THE PROJECT PROGRAM 


Statement 


Percent Percent 
N Agree Disagree P 


6l. The teacher within a team should be 

responsible directly to the building 16 31.3 68,7 ns 

principal rather than directly to the 
team leader. 


62* The project teacher’s major responsi- 
bilities should be largely limited to 
preparing contracts, testing children, 
and checking with other project tea- 
chers on the progress of individual 
students, 

63 , The building principal should take 
a more active part in assuming the 
development responsibility for the 
development and the operation of the 
project program, 

6ii* The personal and professional re- 
lationships between project team 
teachers and other teachers in the 
building who teach in conventional 
classrooms have been weakened through 
feelings of envy, jealousy, and 
other such feelings. 

6^, The classroom teacher should have a 
role in formulating what should be 
taught to children at his or her 
particular grade level, 

66, The personal and professional re- 
lationships between project team 
teachers are probably stronger than 
those relations that exist among the 
conventional classroom teachers who 
work in any single elementary 
building. 


15 20 80 ns 


1 $ 80 20 .02 


/ 


15 60 Uo ns 


16 93.8 6.2 .001 


15 86.7 13.3 .01 


TABLE D-l (continued) 


CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES TO TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE : 
CHANGING TO A DIFFERENT TYPE OF SCHOOL PROGRAM 



Statement 


Percent Percent 
N Agree Disagree P 


6? • If your school was asked to adopt a 
different type of program or organi- 
zation than what it has even now, 
you would be willing to participate 
in such a new program, 

68, Knowing the attitude of the other 
teachers in your building, most of 
the teachers would also be willing 
to participate, 

69, Teachers should be expected to parti- 
cipate in a project type program whe- 
ther they volunteer for the program 
or not • 


1U 85.7 liu3 .01 


15 60 40 ns 


16 6.3 93.7 .00 


70. The teachers would want a year-long 
period of inservice training before 
such a program was started, 

71. The teachers would want a chance to 
plan a program that would be espe- 
cially tailored for their school 
rather than adopting ’'wholesale” 
the individualized-contract plan 
now followed in some of the project 
schools. 


15 80 


Ik 85.7 


72. Most teachers in the conventional 

classroom are already doing a con- 15 

siderable amount of individualization, 

73. If teachers now in the conventional- 
ized classroom were supplied with 

some of the more modern record-keeping , » 
forms and additional materials, they, ^ 

too, could do as good a job at indiv- 
idualized instruction as what occurs 
in the project schools. 

7lu The individualized-contract plan has 

not yet been proved to be a better i£ 

method than the type of teaching that 
occurs in the conventional classroom. 


60 


U2.9 


66.7 


20 .02 


1U.3 .01 


1±0 ns 


57.1 ns 


33 .3 ns 


TABIE D*1 (continued) 


CHI-SQUARE ANALYSIS OF RESPONSES TO TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE: 
CHANGING TO A DIFFERENT TYPE OF SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Percent Percent 

Statement N Agree Disagree P 


?5, Teachers in the conventional class- 
room buildings would like to see 
instruction improved but this does 
not necessarily mean the adoption 
of an individualized-contract form 
of organization. 

16 

87.5 

12.5 

.01 

76, Teachers would have many new ideas 
to suggest on how instruction might 
be improved in their present buildings. 

X$ 

93.3 

6.7 

.001 

77. The present self-contained or depart- 
mentalized type programs have at 
least been proved to be an educa- 
tionally sound and a psychologically 
safe type of program for children. 

Ik 

U2.9 

57.1 

ns 

78 . The classroom instruction that occurs 
in the conventional classroom should 

13 

92.3 

7.7 

.01 


be improved considerably. 


o 
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APPENDIX E 


SAMPLE CONTRACTS 


LA 75-6 


Name 

Grade Five 
Date Issued 
Date Due [ 

CONTENT CLASSIFICATION 

Identification and recall of sequence of events, 
PURPOSE 


To engage students in exercises that will require the use of 
sequence of information, 

CRITERION PERFORMANCE 

Given a reading selection and a list of steps pertaining to 
the selection arranged in random order, the student is able to 
arrange the material in correct sequential order, (90$ accuracy) 

SAMPLE TEST SITUATION 

Four year old Tom awoke at six o’clock one sunny morning. 

He immediately arose and dressed himself. Then he went to the 
refrigerator and found an orange and a glass of milk. After that 
he went for a short walk around the block. 

Number in correct order the events as they happened in the 
paragraph. 

a* ^om took an orange and milk from the refrigerator. 

b. He arose early one morning, 

c. He went for a short walk. 

d. He dressed himself. 

TAXONOMY CATEGORY 

Comprehension 

RESOURCES 

a. Sky' Lines text 

"Stormy Place" 37 -h9, worksheet. 

"Dream Come True" 66 - 76 , worksheet, 

"Buffalo Stampede" 132-137, worksheet. 

"A Bathroom Skeleton" ll*2-ll|.7, worksheet. 

b. Sky Lines workbook, pp» 12, 21, 37. 

c. SRA Reading Laboratory 

6. Spectrum , Reading Comprehension 

Yellow Book pp. 96-105 

e. Reading Round Table , "That Amazing Machine," p. 1*7 

f , Teacher-led presentation. 


SCIENCE 


UNIVERSE 


A-23 


CONTENT CLASSIFICATION 


GRADE SIX 
NAME 

DATE ISSUED 
DATE DUE ' 


The Universe - An introduction to the terms lunar and solar eclipse. 
PURPOSE 


To learn about lunar and solar eclipse. 

CRITERION PERFORMANCE 

Given the terms lunar and solar eclipse , the student will 
be able to diagram and explain each. 

SAMPLE TEST SITUATION 

Diagram and explain a lunar and solar eclipse, 

SOLAR ECLIPSE LUNAR ECLIPSE 


TAXONOMY CATEGORY 
Knowledge 
RESOURCES 

The student will attend a T.L.P. 

The student will read pp. 21*6-21*8 in the..fce&fc.vv,, 

The student will see at least three of the following film 

strips - No. 21 * , 29 , 2 > 9 , and 66. 

The student will perform the experiment on pp. 21*7-21*8, 

The student will present a- S.X,*F.. to illustrate a solar 

and lunar eclipse. 

The student will do number 1* in "Things to Do" and number 

6 in "Things to Find Out" at the end of the chapter. 


ss 75-10 


NAME 

DATE ISSUED 
DATE DUE " 


CONTENT CLASSIFICATION 

II. Early United States History 
P„ The Revolutionary war 


PURPOSE 


To recognize the difficulties and problems of the colonists 
in gaining their independence. 


CRITERION P ERFORMANCE 

Given a list of statements concerning the Revolutionary War, 
the student is able to determine whether the statements are true 
or false. (90$ accuracy) 


SAMPLE TEST SITUATION 

If the statement is true, place a + (plus sign) in the column. 
If the statement is false, place an 0 in the column preceeding the 
statement. 


The French played an important part in the American 
victory at Yorktown. 

The Declaration of Independence ended the war# 


TAXONOMY CATEGORY 
Comprehension 


RESOURCES 


A, Read pages 91-97 in the text The Changing New World . 
_B. Work Sheet # 7^-10. 

C. Read pages 113-120 in the text In These United States . 

D. Teacher-led presentation. 


CONTROL GROUP 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 



Boys 

1 

Girls 

1 

Boys ^ Girls 

1 


1961-66 

Kindergarten 
through) Grade k 

Self-contained 

i 

Kindergarten 
through Grade k 

Self -{contained j 

t 

l 

■ 

1966-67 

Gratle 5 

1 

Departmentalized 

drade 5> 

Individualized-contract 



1 1 

. __ _ a*. 

1967-68 

Gral 

Departme: 

lie 6 

italized 

Grade 6 

1 

Individjualizod-contract 



1 

' . L. 

* 


*-Data collected, Springy 1 966 
•JHfData collected, Spring, 1967 
-x-x-x-Data collected, Spring, 1968 


Figure 1. Illustration of the Longitudinal Design, 


